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A SCOTSMAN'S DREAM 



OIL lamps hanging from beams in the factory room 
threw wavering light on rows of weary faces. It 
was an October evening in 1823. A big dock in a corner 
had just chimed seven. Nobody could hear it above the 
clatter and bang of the spinning machines. But many 
workers, looking up to see the time, gave a sigh which 
meant, "One hour more/* In those days spinners worked 
from six in the morning till eight at night in the small 
Scotch town of Blantyre. 

Down an aisle came a small boy. He walked at a 
fast trot and his keen hazel eyes searched through the 
dim light to see that each spindle of thread he had to 
mind was whirling evenly. He was a piecer. If a thread 
broke and the spindle stopped turning, it was his job to 
tie the ends together. 

As he reached the last spindle in the row, the piecer 
paused a moment. On a little shelf at the end of the long 
spinning machine lay an open book. The boy's thfa finger 
rested on a certain line of print. He looked at it hard. 
When he started on again, his lips moved to repeat what 
he had just read. 

A pair of curious eyes followed him. The mechanic? 
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10 DAVID LIVINGSTONE 

who had just cured a limping machine, walked over to 
one of the spinners and asked, "Who be the wee lad?" 

"Oh, that's Davy/' replied the other man, "David 
Livingstone, son of the man who peddles tea. His mother 
is a braw good woman and Davy is a good lad." 

"What's the book he stops to read?" 

The spinner grinned. "Gang and take a keek at it!" 

Nodding, the mechanic walked over to look. When 
he came back, astonishment had poked his eyebrows up 
to his hair. "Hech, man, it's a Latin grammar! The lad 
learns Latin on the run." 

"Aye, he's at it the whole lang day. A canny lad for 
a ten-year-old he is!" 

At eight o'clock a whistle blew, and at once the clat- 
ter and bang of machinery stopped. David ran to a peg 
fastened on the wall and snatched down his jacket, scarf, 
and Scotch bonnet. As he put them on and tucked his 
book under his arm, he found a big man beside him. It 
was the mechanic. 

"And now for a dish of porridge and a lang, lang 
sleep, eh, Davy?" he said with a friendly smile. 

The boy shook his head. "Nay, sir, not yet. I gang 
to evening school now." With this die small figure darted 
toward the door. 

As soon as he reached the dark street, the boy began 
to rim. At a lamp-lit corner he had to slow down. A crowd 
of figures was gathered in the open doorway of a grog 
shop and spilled into the dusty street. Loud voices, 
flushed faces, and fists shaken in air wove an ugly pat- 
tern against the still night. David swung into the middle 
of the street and hurried by. A throb of gratitude went 
through his heart. Thank heaven his father didn't drink 
adrop! 
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Unlike many boys in Blantyre, David had a home 
filled with peace and affection. Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone 
were devoutly religious, liberally minded people. Poverty 
compelled them to send first their eldest son John and 
then David to work in the factory at an early age, but 
they rejoiced that David was so eager to go on with 
his studies. Fortunately the evening class cost almost 
nothing. For the company owning the Blantyre Works 
paid most of the teacher's salary in order to help their 
youngest employees get an education. 

A little after ten o'clock David was sprinting down 
Shuttle Row toward home. He felt happy because his 
teacher had praised him. Eagerly he fixed his eyes on 
one light shining through the cold, misty darkness. It 
was the lamp which his mother always set in the win- 
dow. His father was away on one of his trips, selling tea. 
Baby Charles, Agnes, and even his elder brother John 
were probably in bed. But his mother would be waiting 
for him. 

Pushing open the door, he called softly, "I've come, 
Mother!" 

There she was with a smile of welcome on her grave 
face. Putting down her knitting, Mrs. Livingstone began 
to do many things at once. In a twinkling she had drawn 
David to a cushioned chair, flung a stick on the fire, and 
brought frfrn a bowl of hot mush and milk with a pool 
of honey in the middle. 

"Weel now, laddie, how went the learning?" She 
seated herself by the fire and picked up her knitting. 

"Fairish, Mother. The dominie spoke a kind word 
to me." As he finished his supper, David pulled the Latin 
grammar out of his pocket "He has set us a wonderfu* 
hard lesson for tomorrow." 
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Mrs. Livingstone looked up quickly. "Don't fash 
yourse!" about that tonight, my son. The only verbs for 
you to practice now are *to bed* and *to sleep/ " 

David slept in a bed built into the wall beside a fire- 
place. He loved that bed and always meant to stay awake 
to watch the flames flicker on the walnut chest with its 
brass handles and on the polished floor. But hardly had 
he repeated to himself the 84th Psalm when his eyes 
closed. And they didn't open again till his mother gently 
wakened him at five next morning. 

For thirteen years David Livingstone was employed 
at the Blantyre Works. For thirteen years he spent four- 
teen hours a day, six days a week, amid the crash and 
clatter of machines. Then till ten o'clock he would go to 
night school or study by himself. Of course there were 
holidays. Then he and John or his younger brother 
Charles would set off early for the woods. Sometimes 
they would fish for hours. Usually they came home laden 
with specimens of flowers, ferns, and stones to study. 

One holiday afternoon when David was nearly 
twenty, he and Charles came out of the woods at the 
edge of a quarry. A workman was loading stone into a 
cart. He nodded to the boys and leaned on his shovel to 
watch what they would do. David's eyes followed the 
vertical rise of rock up to the thin crust of earth far 
above, where heather nodded in the breeze. 

"What a wonder of creation!" he murmured in an 
awed tone. "The fertile strip of soil on this earth lies on 
kyers and layers of rock." Stooping then to pick up a 
fallen fragment, he cried, "Look, Charles, here are sea 
shells in this stone!" 

"Sea shelkl" echoed his brother. "But the sea is 
muckle far even from Glasgow. Twould be fifty miles 
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from here/* Turning to the quarryman, he asked, "How 
happens there be sea shells in these rocks?" 

For a moment the workman considered the matter 
gravely. When he spoke it was with a strong Scottish 
accent which made die "r's" roll like drums. "At the time 
the gude Lord made the rocks, he made the shells too 
and pit them there/* 

Laughter brimmed in David's eyes. As soon as he 
and his brother were out of the quarryman's hearing, he 
said, "There's science for youl" 

Charles said with a challenging look: "I ken you 
have studied much natural science, Davy. But what has 
it done to your religion? Don't you believe any longer 
that God made the world? Is that why you're laughing?" 

Instantly sobered by the question, David sank down 
on a fallen log and looked up at his brother's earnest 
face. "Weel, for a lang time I did feel that what the 
scientists had to tell went against the Bible. That wor- 
ried me. It worried Father, too. Once he punished me 
with a birch rod for putting aside a religious book to 
read a botany." 

Charles grinned. "But that dirma s top a stubborn 
fellow like you, did it, Davy?" 

"No. I had to go on e'en if I sometimes feared Yd 
lose my religion. At kst I got hold of a book that made 
it plain how science and faith were no enemies. Since 
then things have straightened up in my mind." 

Gently David's tihin, strong fingers picked up a 
spider crawling along his jacket sleeve and put it down 
on a leaf. "Just take that rock, for example," he went on. 
"The quanyman skipped the real explanation of those 
shells. It's plain that once the sea covered this part of 
Scotland. When it receded, the sands and mud grew 
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hard, and shells were in a way frozen inside the form- 
ing rock. But to ken that, Charles, is no denial of God's 
work. To my mind such facts are glorious. There's such 
logic and order in all creation. Tis a cause for wonderl" 

A glow came into the other boy's face. "Yes, if you 
look at anything out of doors hard enough it does seem 
bonny whether 'tis that black and yellow spider you 
just picked up or a mountain with snow atop." 

As the boys started back to Blantyre, Charles asked 
suddenly, "Davy, since you're almost a man now, what 
would you like to be?" 

Slowly the answer came. "I'm not just store. But I 
know I like to study physics and chemistry. Sometimes I 
fancy I'd like to be a doctor." 

David's work at night school, his reading, the dis- 
cussions he had with friends and teachers had given him 
a better education than that of many youths with every 
advantage of schooling. Two years before, he had been 
promoted to the job of spinner at the factory and was 
making good wages. In spite of helping his family, he 
had managed to save money. Often he dreamed of 
spending it on study. 

One Sunday not long after that talk with Charles, 
David began to think his dream ought to become a plan. 
The Livingstone family was returning from church in a 
state of excitement. The Independent church they at- 
tended was at the village of Hamilton and they had to 
walk three miles to reach it. All the way home they 
talked of the missionary from China who had spoken to 
the congregation. 

He had described the hunger and ignorance of the 
Chinese people, their need of Christian education and 
medical care. With the eloquence natural to a Scotch 
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preacher, the missionary had pled for young men trained 
by the Presbyterian churches to serve in China* 

David kept seeing the thin faces of starving children 
as he walked along the dusty road "There's surely mudde 
woe in China!" he sighed. 

"Aye," replied his father. "But at least there's not 
the slavery suffered in Africa.** 

"But, Father," protested John, the eldest boy, "this 
very year England has freed the skves in all her colonies 
in South Africa, too!" 

"And don't forget," put in Mrs. Livingstone, "that 
the slave trade on the high seas was made unlawful for 
English and American ships the year Davy was born." 

They had reached a little wooden bridge over a 
creek, and everyone paused to look down at the cool 
water. Mr. Livingstone stood back to face his family. 

"Do ye no ken," he asked, "the difference 'tween law 
and practice? The Portuguese still traffic in skves. So do 
the Dutch farmers, called Boers, who live in South Africa. 
I doubt if smuggling skves from the African coast is 
altogether stopped. Skves are wanted in South America 
and in the Far East. There's profit in smuggling skves." 

It was David who brought them back to die start- 
ing point "China has a misery almost as fearsome as 
skvery the opium trade! Twould be a rare, fine thing 
to help educate the poor heathen there and show them 
the evils of such things as opium." 

That evening as usual the Livingstones gathered 
together to sing. They sang hymns and old Scottish bal- 
kds and each one took a part Over Mr. Livingstone's 
bass rose the sweet treble voices of Agnes and her little 
sister Janet. Mrs. Livingstone carried the alto and the 
two boys sang the tenor part. 
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In the midst of Loch Lomond, Mrs. Livingstone 
murmured reproachfully to David, "Swith, lad, you're 
off key again!" 

Grinning, he whispered, "Sorry, Mother!" And when 
the song was over, he said in a low tone, "I was thinking; 
Mother, I believe the first thing is for me to go to college/* 

His mother's work-worn fingers pressed his hand. 
His words brought a look of pride to her face. He had 
often talked of taking courses at the University of Glas- 
gow. John always backed his brother up with a promise 
to help him pay his way. But Mr. Livingstone opposed 
the plan. He thought a penniless factory boy was foolish 
to think of a college education. 

This opinion, however, was to change with a change 
in David. The young man grew so deeply interested in 
religion that he asked to be a candidate for membership 
in the Independent church at Hamilton. In those days 
such a step was considered solemnly by all concerned. 
David was told he must take instruction from the chief 
elder. And this he did for five months tramping the three 
miles to Hamilton to his teacher. 

Not long after he was admitted to the church, David 
had a talk with his parents. "I have come to have a strong 
wish to serve in China," he declared. "If I were to pre- 
pare myself at the university, I might work as a mission- 
aryperhaps as a doctor missionary." 

His father's face lit up. "Ah, Davy, for such a pur- 
pose as that now, a college degree would be a gude thing 
indeed." 

From that moment on David lived only for his 
dream. 
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THE PATTERN IS SET 



IT WAS midwinter in 1836 before David had saved 
enough money to cover both college fees and living 
expenses. When he was packed and ready, his father 
declared he was going with his son to help find a room. 

"Glasgow has grown to be a cruel, o'erlarge place 
since you were a wee lad," said he. 

That was strictly true. Once the old town on the 
Clyde River was a peaceful place dominated by the 
university. Fishermen and a number of factory workers 
who wove and spun by hand gave the town a decent 
prosperity. But in the last twenty years it had become a 
bustling, crowded, industrial city. 

The change was due to the invention of the steam 
engine by that Scotch genius, James Watt. In a few 
years other brilliant inventors had taught the steam en- 
gine to do all sorts of things. In Watt's time the coal 
mines near Gksgow had set the engine to pumping out 
water. Then a number of factories began running by 
steam power. After the American, Robert Fulton, had 
run his steamboat up the Hudson in 1807, Englishmen 
began to build steamships. When the Clyde was deep- 
ened and widened, steamboats started to run to and 
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from the coast, and Glasgow became a great center of 
steamship building. Next a locomotive came snorting on 
bumpy tracks to die edge of the city. With fast trans- 
portation assured, the factories began to boom. 

Machine workers poured into the city. Yet all the 
craftsmen and handworkers, although thrown out of jobs 
by the machine, had no means of living elsewhere. 
Houses were jammed to the very roofs. Since the city 
government was slow to provide proper sewerage and 
collection of garbage or even pure water for its inhabit- 
ants, the old historic town had become a filthy, dreary, 
unhealthy pkce, full of noise, unrest, and ugliness. Glas- 
gow in 1836 was the hateful picture of the coming of 
industry. In its midst the gray college buildings seemed 
to belong to a different world. 

David had no dread of the city. On the bleak morn- 
ing of his departure from home, he woke tingling with 
excitement The winter sun had just begun to light up 
the frosty mist when he and his father left the house. 
Each had a knapsack on his shoulder and each carried 
a bag. All David's clothes and books were going with 
him. Mrs. Livingstone, John, Charles, Agnes, and Janet 
stood outside the door to wave. David felt their proud 
wishes follow him along the eight-mile walk to Gksgow. 

By two o'clock that day the two Livingstones were 
leaving the sixteenth house they had visited. Stamping 
his cold toes, Mr. Livingstone said, "Weel, son, weVe not 
had overmuch luck as yet. Yell be obliged to pay a bit 
more for a room than we hoped." 

David nodded. His sober face gave no hint of the 
joy bubbling within him. At last his dream was a reality. 
He was here and tomorrow would be starting his college 
course. He meant to study a bit of theology and as much 
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science as possible. When at last lie had found a room 
and had stowed away his belongings, he bade farewell 
to his father with a fight heart. Til be comin' back on 
Saturday, sir/* he said. 

Every Saturday afternoon during that cold winter 
he tramped the eight miles to Blantyre. And every Mon- 
day morning before daylight he set off in time to reach 
his first class. Eagerly his family listened to the weekly 
report of his progress in chemistry and medicine. 

Tve had the luck to make a real friend/' he told 
them. "James Young he is, who assists the chemistry pro- 
fessor. He has all sorts of tools in his room and we work 
there together. Tve learned to make things on his lathe 
and we experiment with an electric battery. Mr. Young 
says I could be a scientist myseF, had I a mind to try/* 

All summer David was back at the Blantyre Works 
earning money for the next term. But this time, thanks 
to John's help, he could start in the early fall. He had 
done so well in his medical course that he had decided to 
apply for work as a medical missionary in China. His old 
instructor at the church in Hamilton urged him to present 
his application to the London Missionary Society. That 
liberal group was ready to send out young men from any 
Protestant church. Before he left for Gksgow, both 
David and the elder of the Hamilton church wrote to 
the Society. 

Weeks later on his return home, David found await- 
ing Trim a reply from the London Missionary Society. 
After a hasty reading, he looked up to meet the anxious 
eyes of his father and mother. 

" Tis a kind letter/* he explained, "but they wish 
me to come to London for a personal interview. I canna 5 
afford such a trip/* 
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Next day, however, the elder at Hamilton said he 
was sure two men of means in the congregation would 
be glad to advance the money for David's trip. In due 
time the money was at hand. Everybody, however, 
thought he'd better postpone the journey until after the 
spring term. Finally in the summer of 1838 the thrilling 
day of departure dawned. 

Each member of the family offered suggestions. 
"Dinna let the pickpockets rob ye! laughed John. "Keep 
your hair well brushed/* advised Agnes. "Take a keek 
at our little Queen/* said Janet, who had been much 
excited over Victoria's coronation in June. "Write me 
each week, Davy/* begged his mother. 

Mr. Livingstone's warning brought a tinge of red 
to his son's cheek. "If they take you, Davy, and ye must 
preach a sermon, try to speak out plainly and dinna let 
your voice grow harsh/* 

That his voice was not agreeable the young man 
well knew. Although he made no excuses, he had dis- 
covered through his study of anatomy that the reason 
for the fault was a palate grown too long. 

As he bade his family good-by, he said, "Pray for 
me that I may prove acceptable for work in China.** 

David's first walk through London gave him a boy- 
ish thrill. Not alone the spires of famous churches, nor 
the chapters of history suggested by the very names of 
streets, squares, and buildings, but even the crowds, the 
rumble of carts and carriages, and the cries of vendors 
delighted him. Every step of the way to the offices of 
the London Society was diverting to the village boy 
from Scotland. 

Candidates for missionary work do not have to 
meet worldly standards. Yet, as he stood before the 
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secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, young Living- 
stone did not offer a picture of certain success. An awk- 
ward fellow in the cheap suit which looked so queer to 
London eyes, he was stiff, silent, and unsmiling. His 
answers to questions were abruptly frank. He made it 
plain that his interest in church doctrines was very 
slight. But his sincerity and strength of purpose were 
instantly felt, and won for him a trial as candidate. 

With several other young men he was sent to a small 
town for special instruction under a minister. With half a 
dozen others, he boarded at the minister's house. Lucidly 
he liked his roommate Joseph Moore at once, and they 
read Hebrew and Greek together. Uneasily David con- 
fessed that he was no good at preaching. When he had 
his first assignment to hold services at a near-by church, 
Joseph tried to send him off in a cheerful mood. But 
when he came back he was in despair. 

"I hardly began my sermon when my wits left me,** 
he mourned. *1 cried out, Tve forgotten all I had to 
say,* and rushed out of the pulpit Now I've lost my 
chance, I suppose.** 

Joseph Moore shook his head. The only thing that 
will save you, David, is your character.** 

In the end the Missionary Society gave Livingstone 
another chance. That was a vast relief. But there was 
bad news from London. It seemed that no missionaries 
were going to be sent to China. That land was in turmoil 
The suspicion and hatred of outsiders which the Manchu 
Emperors had fostered for centuries had become violent 
Officials and merchants alike had begun to fear the de- 
velopment of European trade. They were making it 
almost impossible for a foreigner to enter the country. 
This stoppage of trade was infuriating England and other 
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countries. Clashes had begun which were to grow into 
the long struggle known as the Opium War. 

Balked in their plans for missionary work in China, 
the directors of the London Society turned to other 
fields. They suggested to Livingstone that he might go 
to the West Indies where missions were flourishing. But 
in a firm, respectful letter he begged to be sent to a place 
where missionaries were fewer. Evidently impressed, the 
Board offered David a chance to finish his medical course 
at their expense and suggested that his destination might 
be Africa. 

David reported all this to his roommate one day 
when they were taking an afternoon walk. "Should you 
like to go to Africa?" asked Moore. 

The two young men were leaning on a stile to rest. 
Before replying David swept his eyes around the serene 
hillg and hollows. "Oh, I've set my heart on China for so 
long!" he burst out. Then he smiled at his friend. "I still 
hope to get there, but now it's good enough to be going 
to London to study medicine." 

He had a plan of study all ready. He meant to take 
courses in anatomy with Professor Richard Owen, the 
most distinguished scientist in that field. What he hoped 
was to get some hospital practice in addition, but he 
hardly knew how to win the opportunity. 

In the big roaring city David went to live in a small 
boarding house for missionary students. Every Sunday 
he went to hear a famous preacher named Bennett. One 
day David lingered to talk with him. His questions in- 
terested the preacher, who asked David about himself. 

The moment he learned of the young man's plans, 
Bennett said, "You must meet my son, who is a doctor. 
And there he is this instant." 
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Turning, David saw a handsome, youngish man 
standing near the pulpit In his well-cut coat of blue 
broadcloth, his plum-colored trousers and fine linen 
shirt, the Londoner might have seemed a dandy had it 
not been for the keenness of his resolute face. David's 
interest held no room for thought of the contrast he him- 
self presented. 

Dr. Risdon Bennett smiled into the Scotchman's 
hazel eyes. After a few moments' talk, he said, "I see 
you are as fascinated with medical work as I am myself. 
Why don't you come to my lectures at Charing Cross 
Hospital? Also, if you like, I think I can give you some 
actual practice at my dispensary/* 

Then and there began a lasting friendship. Watch- 
ing his student work with exact care for every detail, Dr. 
Bennett said, "David Livingstone, you're a born doctor. 
If you were to stay in London, you might do very well." 

But David was not tempted by a city so well sup- 
plied with physicians. He wanted to break new trails. 
As news from China continued to be grave, he began to 
turn his mind to Africa. What was it like? Whenever he 
had time he would go to the library of the London So- 
ciety to study maps and reports. 

In 1840 the map of Africa was quite unlike modern 
maps of that country. The same shape was there, for the 
whole coast had been known ever since 1495 when Vasco 
da Gama sailed around the Cape of Good Hope into the 
Indian Ocean. Egypt, Tripoli, Algiers all the northern 
countries along the Mediterranean Sea had been fa.mil- 
iar to Europeans "for centuries. South of these border 
states the map showed the names of the great deserts. 
But after that came enormous empty spaces marked 
"Unexplored.'* 
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Portuguese settlements were mere liarbors along 
both east and west coasts. Only at the southern tip 
around the Cape of Good Hope was there a large colony. 
Originally the region had been settled by the Dutch. In 
1815, however, England was granted the South African 
territory by the peace treaty ending the Napoleonic wars. 
Numbers of English had migrated there and had turned 
Cape Town into an English city, the seat of the colonial 
British government. Many Dutch still lived there peace- 
ably. But the farmers, or Boers, were furious at the 
English law abolishing slavery. They began moving 
north and east out of reach of English law. For they 
had no notion of giving up their Negro slaves. 

With fascinated eyes David pored over this map 
of a vast continent. "Africa is like a chest," he said to 
himself. "The top and bottom drawers have been pulled 
open. But the entire center of it is locked tight/* 

In recent years efforts had been made to pry into 
that mysterious land. Expeditions had been sent up both 
the Niger and the Congo Rivers, which empty into the 
Atlantic Ocean. But no explorer had gone more than a 
short distance into the interior, and several brave men 
had lost their lives in the attempt The rivers, filled with 
rocks and rapids, couldn't be navigated. Land travel 
through the tangled wilderness was considered impos- 
sible. Worst of all were the natives. Early Dutch setders 
around Cape Town had battled fiercely with the tribes. 
Even as kte as 1835 English troops engaged in a bloody 
war in the eastern part of South Africa. 

"That was the Kaffir War," explained one of die 
missionary officials. "It was the end of a struggle between 
tribes. Bushmen were once the chief race in the south. 
The Hottentots almost destroyed them and in their turn 
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the Hottentots were first conquered by the Kaffirs and 
then enslaved by the Dutch/* 

David shook his head. "Did the Dutch enslave the 
Kaffirs, too?" 

"No," said the informant. "The Kaffirs proved too 
brave and fierce to submit. They made war on the whites 
and had to be .conquered. But in these last six years they 
are becoming fair citizens. Many of them work in Cape 
Town and not a few have become Christians. The Eng- 
lish government helped the southern tribes start farms, 
and now wool and palm oil are being exported." 

David was told that in Central Africa, according to 
report, the tribes were always warring and enslaving one 
another. But did anybody really know? David read 
everything published on Africa by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Scientists believed that beyond the 
forests along the coast desert land stretched over the 
entire central portion. Yet this was only theory. 

Wide reading disclosed an interesting fact to David. 
Every type of Englishman wanted Africa explored. Scien- 
tists were interested in pure knowledge. Government 
officials wanted new territory in order to expand the 
empire. Business men sniffed hidden treasure. Didn't 
Arab traders bring back tons of ivory? Weren't there 
whispers from Portuguese settlers in harbor towns about 
gold deposits? British sportsmen were keen to have new 
trails opened to make possible the hunting of lions and 
elephants. Missionaries, of course, had been working for 
years in the South African colony and were eager to 
extend their work for the heathen. 

Often David laid his finger against a spot on the 
map nearly a thousand miles north of Cape Town. It was 
called Kuruman. There the most northern Presbyterian 
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mission had established a school, chapel, and houses for 
workers. Many were the touching stories of native con- 
versions made at Kuruman. The more David read, the 
more reconciled he was to his assignment. 

One day when he returned from work at the dis- 
pensary, he found his fellow students at the boarding- 
house in a great state of excitement "Dr. Moffat is here,** 
they told him. "Dr. Moffat, head of the Kuruman mission!" 

At tea that afternoon David was introduced to the 
missionary. A serious, hardy, keen-minded man was Rob- 
ert Moffat, Doctor of Divinity. He had come to England 
for a long stay and had brought his wife and children 
with him. He mentioned his son Robert and his daughter 
Mary. As he sipped his tea, Dr. Moffat told the students 
about his work. He had translated the New Testament 
into the Sichuana language the root language of Africa. 
Now and then the speaker's eyes rested on David's 
absorbed face. 

After that David always managed to be present 
when Dr. Moffat came to the students* house. He also 
heard the missionary speak at various churches. At last 
one day the youth found an opportunity to ask the 
founder of Kuruman a personal question. 

"Dr. Moffat," he said shyly, "the London Society is 
considering me as a medical missionary to Africa. Do 
you think I would do for the assignment? I'm very 
strong, used to hard work and to long journeys afoot. 
It is my hope, sir, to devote what talents I have to the 
cause of Christianity." 

The missionary's quick glance took in David's angu- 
lar face and spare, muscular figure. "I've heard you are 
doing very well in medicine, Mr. Livingstone," he said 
in a kindly tone. "I think you would be of value in Africa 
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if you don't stick to a missionary station which is already 
well set up. Go to a new pkce. In the vast, unknown 
plain I have sometimes seen in the morning sun the 
smoke of a thousand villages where no missionary has 
ever been." 

The words thrilled David through. "The smoke of a 
thousand villages!" What a picture! All the blood of his 
ancestors who had fought and pioneered in Scotland 
rose to meet this challenge. Africa would be adventure 
adventure for the Lord. From then on he could hardly 
wait to set out upon his mission. He got a copy of the 
Sichuana Testament and began to study the language. 

Joseph Moore arrived unexpectedly in London and 
promptly looked up his friend. "Now that you're so in- 
terested in Africa," he said, "you'd better go with me to 
Exeter Hall tomorrow. Prince Albert is giving a send-off 
to a new expedition up the Niger River/* 

Both young men were much interested to see the 
handsome German who had married Queen Victoria in 
February of that year, 1840. Prince Albert made his first 
public speech on this occasion and such was the shy 
earnestness of his manner and the nobility of his face and 
bearing that, in spite of a thick German accent, he won 
warm applause. 

Joseph Moore had planned to kidnap his busy friend 
for a few excursions. But David fell so ill that he had to 
be sent home. When Joseph put him on the boat for Glas- 
gow he feared he would never see David alive again. 
Under the affectionate care of the family in Blantyre, 
however, David's strength returned swiftly. He went 
back to London, only to be advised to try to get his 
medical degree at Glasgow University. 

Once more in Blantyre, therefore, David studied 
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late by candlelight Often his mother would tiptoe in to 
say, "Doctor, be reasonable! Prescribe sleep for a kd 
who must pass a wicked examination." 

Both parents knew how much depended on his 
taking the degree in medicine. When he set off to Glas- 
gow for the ordeal, they marveled at their son's calm. 
But there was nothing calm about his return. 

"I am a licentiate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons!** he shouted gleefully. "Kindly treat me with 
respect.** 

Supper that night in the house on Shuttle Row 
would have been a merry feast except for one thing. 
Next day David had to leave. This time it was for good. 
At London he was to take ship for the long voyage. 

"Let's sit up and talk all night!*' said David. 

"Oh, yes!** cried his brothers and sisters. 

"Na, Davy,** said his mother firmly. "Well all be up 
at five to see you off tomorrow.'* 

Next morning after coffee by candlelight Mr. Liv- 
ingstone handed David the Bible. For an instant the 
youth looked startled, for his father always read the 
lesson. Then he understood it was a tribute to his new 
responsibilities. With fingers which trembled a little, he 
opened the Book to the 121st Psalm and read, "I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.** When he had also read the 135th Psalm, he closed 
his eyes and said a short, simple prayer. In the silence 
which followed eyes met eyes in the farewell which none 
could utter. A few minutes kter David and his father 
were on the road to Glasgow. All his life David remem- 
bered that last companionable walk. 

In London David was kept busy with final prepara- 
tions. He was formally ordained as a missionary in St 
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Albans Chapel. He paid a farewell call on his friend Dr, 
Risdon Bennett and went to thank Professor Owen for 
his anatomy lectures. 

"Sir/* said David, "if I ever come across any inter- 
esting specimens in my wanderings, 111 send you a 
sample/* 

The professor thanked him with an unbelieving 
smile. So many young men had made him the same 
promise. 

December eighth found David standing on the 
wharf where the steamer George was docked. Beside 
him were his precious boxes of books and bags contain- 
ing a few medical instruments and clothes. With awed 
eyes he gazed at the big hulk rising before him. For an 
ocean-going steamship was still very much of a novelty. 

As he went on board, he looked around the decks 
and the saloon with an appraising eye. Since the first 
port of stop was to be Rio de Janeiro, the George would 
be his home for many weeks. The moment he had stowed 
away his luggage, he hurried up on deck to watch the 
gay frenzy of departure. Whistles blew, the engines 
started, and slowly the ship began to move from shore. 

David's absorption was disturbed by one of the 
passengers. A stout, cheerful business man strolled to the 
rail beside him and asked, "Where are you bound for, 
sir?" 

"Africa/' replied David. 

The ring of that name on his own lips made his flesh 
tingle. He saw again the big map with "Unexplored" 
stamped upon its huge blank spaces. Land of mystery. 
Land of adventure. What would he find there? What gift 
could a human creature such as he bring to the vast 
wilderness? 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE!" 
From the captain's bridge a deep voice sent the 
name booming down to the deck below. There a spare 
figure turned from the rail and a youthful face, which 
looked bronzed even in the early twilight, tilted eagerly 
upward. "Yes, Captain?" 

"Should you like to have a try at the sextant?" 

"Aye, indeed, sir!" 

With a bound the young man was up the ladder. 
Smiling, the captain handed him the sextant and a 
small telescope. 

After a few moments of concentrated effort, David 
studied the scale by the ship's lantern. He made some 
calculations on a slip of paper as he consulted the cap- 
tain's book of logarithms. At last he looked up. "Well, 
sir, by my reckoning we are three hundred and one miles 
due west of Cape Town. How near right am I?" 

The captain took from his pocket a folded paper. 
"Just before calling you I calculated that we are three 
hundred and thirty miles due west For a chap just learn- 
ing to use the sextant, I call your effort good, very 
good." 

38 
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"Thank you, sir. YouVe been most amiable to in- 
struct me all these weeks. Tomorrow 111 go over my 
figures to find my mistake. Some day I'd like to own a 
sextant. It would be useful in taking exact positions in 
case I get up to Central Africa/* 

"What?" the captain cried in a shocked tone. 
"Surely you never mean to go way up there. How could 
you live in the desert? Think of the serpents and fero- 
cious savages. Don't throw your life away!" 

David grinned into the darkness. "Well, somehow 
I don't think that section is quite what is supposed. Of 
course, 111 go no farther north than Kuruman at first. 
Port Elizabeth is the closest landing to the northern 
trail, isn't it?" 

"That is correct Kuruman is three hundred and 
fifty miles from Port Elizabeth and seven hundred miles 
north of Cape Town." 

Next day David was dismayed to learn that the ship 
would wait in Cape Town for weeks before sailing on 
to the eastern port Nor did his disappointment lessen 
the afternoon the George docked. For a moment the dra- 
matic setting of a town placed against a mountain four 
thousand feet high gave him a thrill But this harbor 
could not compare in beauty to the lovely one of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

On the wharf several missionaries were awaiting 
him. Their welcome was polite. But David, eying their 
plump figures and complacent faces, wondered if they 
were the kind of men to inspire savages to a new life. 

At first view Cape Town looked dismayingly Brit- 
ish. The shops might have been moved bodily from 
provincial England. The streets were crowded with offi- 
cers in scarlet uniforms, pompous government officials, 
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and beruffied ladies peeking coyly from under parasols. 
Even the forest trees shading the squares were familiar 
oaks and firs. Had it not been for the many Negroes stalk- 
ing half-naked about the streets, there would have been 
hardly a sign that tibds was Africa. When David was es- 
corted past private gardens, however, his spirits lifted a 
little. For then he caught glimpses of palm and pepper 
trees, of tropical blooms and the bright flash of strange 
birds on the wing. 

One of the missionaries broke into David's gloom. 
"You are to be the guest of Dr. John Phillips, treasurer 
of the London Society's work in Africa." 

David heard this with mixed feelings. Many people 
in London were critical of Phillips. Yet he had written 
an outstanding book, South African Researches, at which 
so fax David had merely glanced. The moment he met 
his host, however, he forgot all about the criticisms he 
had heard. Power and high purpose were stamped upon 
this man. Almost with his first breath David asked to 
borrow a copy of his book, and with a faint smile Phillips 
turned to the shelves behind him and drew out a volume. 

"There it is, Dr. Livingstone. I shall be interested to 
know what you think of my point of view. Many of the 
English here feel I am far too optimistic about native 
capacity for development/* 

Livingstone soon learned how church people were 
divided in sentiment toward the Negroes. The head of 
the first mission school David visited said to him; **We 
try here to build up a sense of right and wrong. That's 
more important than teaching reading. If they are hon- 
est, Negroes can be trained to be good servants and field 
workers. But one mustn't expect too much of them. Bap- 
tism is, of course, a move toward their redemption/' 

Many such opinions were expressed and it took all 
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David's self-control to hear them in silence. One evening 
after a tour of missions and churches near Cape Town, 
he returned to his host in a black mood. 

Quite aware of it, Dr. Phillips took him into his 
study for after-dinner coffee. Then he said, "Tell me 
what troubles you, young man/* 

"These teachers and ministers!* Livingstone ex- 
ploded. "They wouldn't budge into the wilderness to 
cany the gospel. They're too fond of their comfortable 
houses, their gardens and good food. Worse than that, 
Dr. Phillips, they look down on the Negroes. I suppose 
that's die horrible aftereffect of slavery." 

Phillips nodded and sighed. "Yes, prejudice against 
a dark skin goes deep. Naturally the white man has edu- 
cation and centuries of civilization and Christian faith 
behind him. But why should those advantages make us 
feel superior? My years of experience give me confi- 
dence in the black race. There is nothing inferior about 
it/- 
Finding the young Scotchman in such passionate 
sympathy with him, Dr. Phillips asked David to address 
his congregation. In doing so, David made enemies. Into 
a burning sermon he poured all his scorn of intolerance 
and softness. Later he learned that his listeners called 
him a fanatic. 

At last his ship, the George, started on for Algoa 
Bay. David was jubilant. Dr. Phillips and three other 
missionaries were the only people he regretted leaving. 
A young man named William Ross was going with him 
to join die Kuruman staff, and word had been sent them 
that the missions of Port Elizabeth would furnish sup- 
plies and guides for the trip. On landing, the two men 
were told that they had a week in which to visit the* 
region before preparations were ready. Here again in 
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this southeast comer of Africa David found the same 
general picture of missionaries doing a comfortable, 
routine job. It was a happy day toward the last of May 
when the trip to Kuruman began. 

This was really Africa! With a creak of cart wheels 
and shouts from the Kaffir drivers the party started. Six 
oxen pulled the wagon laden with supplies, blankets, 
tents, and luggage. Before it walked a file of Negroes 
with packs on their heads. Clad only in loincloths, with 
the sun glistening on rippling muscles, they looked mag- 
nificent 

Every day was fascinating to David. His keen eyes 
noted everything the curious euphorbia trees with their 
knotted limbs, tihe brilliant birds, the strange rock for- 
mations. Each sense was alive to sniff the dank odor of 
jungle patches, listen to the chatter of monkeys, and feel 
the refreshment of bathing in the brown streams. 

Slowly the procession wound around the high south- 
ern hills. Slowly it crossed the plains. They passed 
through a number of villages where Dutch, English, and 
Negroes lived peacefully. At every mission tihe two 
young men distributed copies of Dr. Moffatfs translated 
Testament. David read aloud paragraphs from it every 
night at the camp service. It gave him practice in the 
native language and he picked up as much as he could 
from the guides. 

Rhinoceros hunts often broke the slow rhythm of 
travel. David marveled at the skill with which the Kaf- 
firs performed each task whether it was spearing wild 
game, starting a fire, finding sweet berries, or driving the 
oxen across swift streams and over narrow trails. He 
himself was a good shot and often brought back an ante- 
lope for dinner. 
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*Tm going to learn to eat the native f ood," he told 
Ross. But he added, laughing, "Just so I have my morn- 
ing coffee and my afternoon tea/* 

He found rhinoceros steak excellent. As for the man- 
ioc root, which after being grated and cooked tasted 
like a yam, and the gritty corn-meal mush boiled over the 
fire no, they might not be palatable, but at least he 
managed to thrive on them. 

At his own request he often took over the job of 
driving the oxen. Sometimes it was very exciting. After 
one difficult river crossing when he had kept the unruly 
beasts from upsetting tie wagon, he cried joyously, 
"Now I'm a real African traveler." 

One morning, after two months of travel, the head 
guide called out, "Kuruman very near.** In excitement 
David ran to the top of the hill they were climbing and 
looked down. There it was the spot he had so often 
marked on the map. In the midst of green, cultivated 
fields stood a small village of cottages, huts, a school- 
house, and a chapel. 

Native shouts and the creak of wheels brought fig- 
ures hurrying out to greet the travelers. David and Ross 
were surrounded by teachers, natives, and excited chil- 
dren. Questions went off like firecrackers. Mail, pack- 
ages, and newspapers were whisked from the wagon by 
impatient hands. 

David was given a room in Dr. Moffat's house. A 
grave, middle-aged tnan named Roger Edwards took 
charge of him, introduced Tifan to the staff, and escorted 
him to supper. Nobody knew just when the Moffats 
would return. That very night Livingstone plunged into 
the task of self-education. He wanted to know about 
everything. 
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At Kuruman lived members of a number of tribes. 
Educated Negroes all spoke and read the Sichuana lan- 
guage, the root tongue. But each tribe had a dialect of 
its own. Nobody knew how many different tribes there 
were in Africa. But some hundred miles north lived the 
Bakwains, and a few of these people had joined Dr. 
Moffat's colony. David wanted to study their language. 
For he never forgot that the north was his goal. Two days 
after his arrival he had a chance to get his wish. 

William Ross came to him at breakfast to say, "Dr. 
Livingstone, there is a very sick woman in one of the 
huts. Would you see her?" 

David decided the patient needed a minor opera- 
tion. He performed it promptly and so completely re- 
lieved the woman's suffering that she loudly sang his 
praises. From that day on he was besieged with patients. 
Hard as he worked, he felt he gained more than he gave. 
For several of the sick were Bakwains and he began to 
make progress in that dialect He took careful notes on 
the diseases of the region, and after a time wrote a long 
account of them to his friend Dr. Risdon Bennett. 

Interested as he was in his medical work and in all 
the practical activities Dr. Moffat had started at Kuru- 
man, David felt restless. He longed for "those great 
plains where the smoke of a thousand villages rises." 
Africa's millions were not here in the south, but in the 
wild regions to the north. Within two weeks he had per- 
suaded Roger Edwards to take him on a trip to the Bak- 
wain country. Then once more with oxen pulling the 
wagon and a party of Negroes winding ahead, David 
was on the trail. 

This was grassy land with small hiTTs and streams. 
Animals of many kinds were in full view every day. 
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Herds of zebras were so tame that the wagon was almost 
abreast of them before they galloped away. Every night 
the trumpeting of elephants broke the starry stillness. 

"It still seems fun to me," David said with a boyish 
grin, "to see these creatures outside a zoo/* 

He was on tiptoe with excitement the first time they 
approached a tribal village. The party halted some dis- 
tance away. Then and there he took his first lesson in 
the ceremonials of African courtesy. Edwards called one 
of the guides and handed Trim a long strip of printed cot- 
ton cloth and a string of beads. 

"Take these to the headman of the village," said he. 
"Tell him we come in peace and ask if we may camp 
here/' 

In the distance David could see a group of round 
wooden huts with grass roofs. In the open spaces smoke 
rose from outdoor fireplaces. As the guide went down 
the grassy path, dark figures scurried in all directions 
and disappeared within the huts. Presently the guide 
came in sight again. With him were two warriors cany- 
ing spears and shields. They fixed waiy eyes on the two 
white men and, stopping at some distance, delivered a 
message. "The village chief welcomes the strangers and 
will receive them. He presents gifts/' Then the tribes- 
men backed away. 

The gifts a large antelope steak and ripe melons- 
made a jolly feast. As they sat before the campfire, Ed- 
wards and Livingstone saw alert faces of women, young 
men, and children peering curiously between the trees. 
Edwards warned his companion to pay no attention. 
Litde by little the watchers grew bold enough to creep 
out in full view. 

Smiling at them, David murmured to Edwards, 
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"The women seem to be dressed chiefly in ornaments. 
I must write my sister Agnes about their bracelets and 
headdresses." 

After dinner the missionaries were taken to the 
largest house in the village, belonging to the chief. In- 
side it was so dark that David barely made out a bulky 
figure seated in state upon a stool supported by elephant 
tusks. A bed of rushes, pottery jars, and a collection of 
spears and shields lined the walls. 

In spite of his haughty air, the tribal leader was 
friendly. Through an interpreter he told his visitors that 
they should go on to Lepelole many miles north to see 
the Bakwain chief, Bubi. As he listened, David was more 
sure than ever that knowledge of the language was the 
master key to acquaintance with the people. 

As they came from the conference, the visitors found 
the villagers gathered in the big open space called the 
kola. No longer were they fearful of die white men. 
While the adults smiled and gestured, naked children 
capered excitedly about them. 

"Nakel Naker Crying out the native word for doc- 
tor, a woman suddenly darted forward and beckoned 
Livingstone to follow her. 

Led to the woman's hut, he found a child tossing 
in fever. While he made his examination he sent one of 
the carriers for his medicine kit. After working over the 
small patient some time, he promised to return in the 
morning. 

Reaching camp, he asked Edwards, "How in the 
world did that woman know I was a doctor ?" 

"News travels fast in Africa," Edwards replied. "We 
have had a few visitors from near here since you began 
practicing medicine at Kuruman." 
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Next day the child was practically well With gifts 
of a chicken and eggs and friendly good-bys, the travel- 
ers set off. On die way to Lepelole David treated dozens 
of patients. They seemed to spring up out of the ground 
or drop from the sky wherever they made camp, for his 
fame had run before him. Indigestion, rheumatism, and 
eye troubles were the typical complaints and his treat- 
ments were received with touching gratitude. 

Lepelole proved to be a large village. Its chief, 
Bubi, received the travelers with unfeigned joy. He pre- 
sented tihem to his six wives and gave them the superb 
gift of an ox for roasting. Bubi urged them to start a mis- 
sion among his Bakwain tribe. The big chief of the tribe, 
Bubi's superior, was Sechele, who lived forty miles to 
the east. The white men must visit him as soon as pos- 
sible. After many conferences, Livingstone and Edwards 
decided Lepelole would be an excellent place for work. 
Promising to return soon, they went bade to Kuruman. 
Both men immediately wrote letters to the London Mis- 
sionary Society asking authority for tibeir plan. 

Since it took months to get a letter answered from 
London, David made up his mind to spend the time 
learning to live all by himself with Bubfs people. Ed- 
wards loaned him a wagon and off he started with sup- 
plies and a few helpers. Swinging into the northern trail, 
he felt a glorious sense of freedom. Now he was on his 
own, and Africa began to seep into his very bones. 

It was delightful to be welcomed as an old friend 
at Lepelole. Bubi gave him a hut of his own and a strip 
of land for raising vegetables. But after looking around 
at the dry, wilted gardens of the village, David decided 
that they had to be irrigated. "We must bring a bit of 
the river to the gardens," he said. 
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Bubi was pleased. The tribesmen were willing. They 
had no tools of any kind. But digging with sticks, scoop- 
ing up earth with, their hands, and carrying mud in 
antelope skins, the men made a dam and a trench which 
brought water to the thirsty earth. As he worked with 
them, David kept the tribesmen laughing at his attempts 
to joke in their language. He called himself a "rain doc- 
tor" because he could bring water to the village. They 
called him Lakoa, the Englishman, taught him new 
words, and applauded his efforts to speak. His notebook 
was becoming a rough primer o the language. 

After a long stay at Lepelole, David set out north- 
ward. For his travel Bubi sold him supplies and let him 
hire guides at the regular daily wage of a few yards of 
printed cotton cloth. Bubi's farewell ended in a lament 
that Livingstone could not go on at once to Chief 
Sechele. 

On the first day of marching, the carriers began dis- 
cussing Livingstone with the utmost frankness. Since 
they had just returned from a long hunt, they were ig- 
norant of their employer's command of their language. 
"This white man is not strong," remarked one. "No," 
agreed another, "he is quite slim." A third added, "He 
only looks stout because he wears those bags on his legs. 
He won't last long." 

Amused as he was at this description of his trousers, 
David didn't like to have his strength underrated. "Ill 
show them!" he said to himself. From then on he set a 
stiff pace and would allow only short rest periods. After 
three days of fast travel, the tribesmen began to speak 
with awe of their leader's tireless energy. 

The way led along the eastern edge of the Kalahari 
desert. Everyone said the desert was a deathtrap which 
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no white man could cross. In surprise David saw that 
the flat lands stretching west and north were green with 
grass and scrubby bushes. The guides found many edi- 
ble roots and over forty different fruits. Grazing at will 
on the plains were herds of graceful gazelles, zebras and 
hartebeests. And now for the first time appeared the 
most famous of the animal kingdom. 

"Look, Ldkoa, a lion there!" cried the head guide. 

In the distance David made out a tawny form 
crouched over the body of a zebra. A massive head 
lifted to stare at the party. Then the beast calmly went 
on with his meal. Some days later several lions crossed 
the trail half a mile ahead. After an instant's pause to 
sniff and lash their tails, they moved off into the bushes. 

At the first village the people behaved very 
strangely. The moment they caught sight of the stran- 
gers, they ran with shouts and screams as if an enemy 
approached. Livingstone thought it best to go in person 
to ask leave to make camp. He found the whole vil- 
lage armed. One man called out that they knew the 
Ldkoa was coming to avenge his white people. Quietly 
David drew from the tribesmen the information that a 
British trader and all his company had been murdered 
in that village. Guilt lay heavy on the people. 

"If wrong has been done," Livingstone remarked 
gravely, "you all should mourn. As for me, I am merely 
a peaceful traveler. I can go no further tonight because 
of the danger from lions. Here I must camp under your 
protection/* 

With that he returned to his men and commanded 
them to make a fire. To their frightened protests he de- 
clared, "These people will soon see that we mean no 
harm. 
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While his nervous helpers put a pot of mush on the 
fire, he undid his pack and got out his blankets. Aware 
of dark eyes watching him through peekholes in the 
screen of leaves, he stretched out to rest in complete 
unconcern. The action convinced the watchers that this 
was no avenger. Presently unarmed tribesmen brought 
fresh water for the company. In amazement the guides 
said to David, "Do you work magic?" 

Altogether different was the reception given him 
a week later by an important chief. This native was en- 
chanted to see a white man and very curious to know 
what brought him to a section where only traders had 
ever come. David told him of his mission and the chief 
begged to learn about the white man's God. 

One afternoon David sat with him under a great 
baobab tree. The chief was full of praise for the English 
doctor's skill in curing a young tribesman of a badly 
infected wound. 

Then suddenly the chief flung out both his hands in 
passionate entreaty, "I wish you would change my heart 
Give me medicine to change it, for it is proud and angry, 
angry always." 

Looking into the glowing dark eyes, David said 
gently, "If you will let the loving spirit of Christ enter 
your heart, it will be changed/* 

"Nay!" cried the chief and beat his breast with both 
hands. "I wish to have it changed by medicine and to 
have it changed at once, for it is always very proud and 
very uneasy and continually angry with someone." 

David smiled pityingly at this very human wish for 
a quick dose of holiness. "Alas, medicine heals only the 
body. Love, a thing of the spirit, must push anger from 
your heart." 
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The chief was loath to have his guest depart But 
Livingstone had now been away from Kuruman for 
months. He was anxious to get back for news. 

A week after they had started south, there suddenly 
appeared on the grassy trail a company of natives speed- 
ing toward them. For a moment the terrible stories of 
murderous savages leaped to David's mind. Then sig- 
nals of friendliness reassured him. The leader of the 
company hastened to announce that he had come from 
a mighty chief. The Englishman must pay him a visit 
then and there. Promising to do so when he returned 
from Kuruman, Livingstone went on his way. 

His heart was full of wonder. Already in this wild 
section of Africa he was known. That was the way 
knowledge of his mission, some hint of a different wor- 
ship, would be carried over plain, mountain, and desert. 
Paths would open into this savage world for the spread 
of Christianity. Now more than ever he longed to start 
his mission. He felt prepared for it He had traveled a 
thousand miles and was certain that many a man living 
twenty years in a small southern station knew less of 
African life than he. 

Roger Edwards was the first person to greet the 
eager young man on his return. But he had no news. 
The London Society had not yet replied. This was dis- 
heartening. Then a week later a messenger from the 
north brought reports which suspended all plans. Chief 
Bubi had been accidentally killed Enemies had driven 
the Bakwains from Lepelole and the whole region was 
torn by tribal wars. 

For eight months Livingstone had to remain at 
Kuruman. He practiced medicine, taught school, 
preached in the chapel walked miles around the coun- 
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try, and studied the African language. Whenever a sup- 
ply train came up from Cape Town lie sent back with it 
packets of letters for friends and family, and now and 
then a special article for one of the missionary publica- 
tions. He wrote his father and his old instructor at 
Hamilton about his friend Mebalwe, one of the Negro 
teachers. He was a fine, upstanding fellow who lived 
with his wife and children on the mission grounds. 

"When I go north, Mebalwe/* David would say to 
him, "to start a new station, will you go with me? As 
soon as things quiet down up there 111 try to find a place 
for a mission/* 

"Doctor, I shall go,** was the unfailing reply. "It 
wffl be joy/' 

David had written the London Society that native 
teachers ought to carry on missions founded by English 
workers. In that way far more ground could be covered. 
He hoped Mebalwe would demonstrate the value of this 
idea. This time the plan was to go straight to Sechele, 
the Bakwain chief of whom Bubi had talked so much. 
As soon as scouts brought word that warring was at an 
end, David set off with Mebalwe. Every day on the trail, 
every night sleeping under the stars, filled David with 
deep happiness. The curious sounds, smells, and sights 
gave him a privileged sense of entering into the mysteri- 
ous world of nature. 

Livingstone's arrival stirred the villagers into a 
frenzy of excitement. Triumphantly they escorted him 
to the big hut where the chief received him. With in- 
terest David noted the far-apart dark eyes, the grave, 
slow speech, and the dignity which made the man seem 
a true leader. He felt an instant stream of sympathy flow 
between himself and this native. 
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Sechele, however, was very reserved. "The English 
doctor has been long in coming," he said reproachfully. 

Haughtily he performed the acts of courtesy. His 
wives were introduced to Livingstone and Mebalwe. 
Food was brought them in generous quantity and a site 
was selected for their camp. Then almost at once some- 
thing happened to melt away the chiefs deliberate cool- 
ness. 

In the early morning a servant ran breathlessly to 
David's tent. "Nake, come! Chiefs child is very sick!" 

Following the messenger, David entered the hut of 
one of Sechele's wives. In the semidarkness he heard a 
woman weeping and saw the chief himself bending over 
a small form stretched on a bed of rushes. At a gesture 
from the chief, David began his examination. As he took 
pulse and temperature, he told himself that he was run- 
ning a great risk. Suppose the child died! Would he be 
expelled from the village or worse? Luckily he found 
that the sickness could easily be cured by simple medi- 
cation, rest, and diet In two days all trace of it was 
gone. 

Admiration and gratitude changed Sechele's man- 
ner. Now he wanted his guest to talk to him by the hour. 
Frankly the two discussed the need of a healthy location 
for the new mission. Sechele said the matter should not 
be decided until Livingstone had seen the great chief- 
tain of the north, a chief even above him > who ruled 
many tribes the mighty Sebituane. His land lay north 
and west hundreds of miles away above Lake NgamL 

"Lake Ngami?" cried David. "I heard much of that 
lake at Kuruman. Nobody knows just where it is. No 
white man has ever seen it" 

"No wonder. White men could not live to cross the 
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Kalahari desert to Lake Ngami. But you could go north 
from here till you reach the land of woods and waters 
and then turn west to find Sebituane." 

The land of woods and waters! David heard this 
with quickened pulse. Did Sechele know? Was that land 
Central Africa, thought hy all to be a hot dry plain or 
desert? Oh, what he wouldn't give to travel up there and 
find out! But he had more pressing duties. He frankly 
explained to the chief that he was obliged to start a mis- 
sion within reasonable distance of Kuruman. Sechele 
sent fo with a group of scouts to search the neighbor- 
hood. Mebalwe went also. When they returned they 
were in high spirits. 

They had found a village called Mabotsa. Perched 
on a hill near a river in beautiful, rolling country high 
enough to be healthy, it seemed an ideal spot for a mis- 
sion. Since the people belonged to a friendly subordinate 
tribe, Sechele was content with the decision. Off went 
the two missionaries with their supplies and luggage, 
to dig a garden and chose a building site in Mabotsa. 
The tribesmen were overjoyed to learn that the white 
man meant to stay with them. As soon as things were 
well under way, David left Mebalwe to start building 
and returned to Kuruman for mail and supplies. 

This time Edwards had good news. The long- 
awaited permission from London had come. Already 
preparations for the move were well along. David set 
to work at once to pack his books and notes. He was 
hammering the lid on a big box one morning when he 
heard the shouts and drumbeats which meant the ar- 
rival of travelers from the south. Hurrying out, he joined 
the waiting crowd on the green, and with all the others 
stared in astonishment 
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A long file of native carriers, bearing huge packs, 
was striding into the village. Ahead ran a servant with 
six yapping dogs on leash. Two horsemen on glossy 
steeds galloped up, dismounted, and threw the reins to 
servants. Their well-cut clothes and polished guns and 
boots dazzled the eyes o natives and missionaries alike. 

Presently Livingstone found himself talking to 
ruddy-faced, genial Captain Thomas Steele and his 
friend Mr. Pringle. They were on vacation from their 
posts in India to hunt big game in Africa. The moment 
they heard that the two missionaries were going north 
into the lion country, they begged to join the party. 
Edwards was hesitant about this glamorous addition to 
their sober outfit But David was all cordial warmth. 
*Tm sure 111 learn much from two such experienced 
travelers/* he said. 

Hunters, missionaries, and a long file of black men 
as this strange procession wound about the hillg one 
August day in 1843, David walked on air. After three 
years he was off on the mission for which he had come 
to Africa. And he was amazed at the flavor given his 
great adventure by the two British sportsmen. The fact 
was that Captain Steele very soon became one of his 
intimate friends. 

Evenings were especially delightful. For then as 
the Englishmen sat around a big campfire, laughter and 
talk rose with the fragrance of the coffee. The hunters 
exchanged tales of the Indian jungle for stories of his 
recent travels among African tribesmen drawn from the 
modest young doctor. Even the sedate Edwards thawed 
in this genial atmosphere. 

Every day Steele and his friend brought back game 
for the feast On Sunday, however, they courteously 
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abandoned sport and joined in the services which Ed- 
wards conducted. 

Walking, riding, sleeping under a sky luminous both 
day and night, David felt soaked in happiness. The fresh, 
sweet wind in his face brought no hint of the fate await- 
ing frfrn in beautiful Mabotsa. 




H A P T E R 



BEGINNER'S LUCK 



FROM a slight rise of ground in the valley, the party 
from Kuruman suddenly came in sight of Mabotsa. 
Nestling against the hillside among trees, the village of 
round huts looked like a strange forest growth. Cattle 
and sheep were grazing in near-by fields. Down by the 
stream a group of dark figures were bent over fish poles. 

"I sayl" cried Captain Steele. "This is a good spot!" 

Roger Edwards also praised the site. In a few mo- 
ments Mebalwe came running to give everyone a warm 
welcome. In triumph he showed off his kbors. One small 
hut was finished and a start had been made on the 
schoolhouse. The tribesmen stood around grinning 
proudly. 

"We brought more good tools,** said Livingstone 
gaily, "and now well go to work on my house. Mr. Ed- 
wards, it's lucky you were once a carpenter. You can 
tell us just what to do/' 

Edwards' hollow face flushed at this reference to 
his past Evidently he felt at a disadvantage among uni- 
versity men. "What I wish to do above all," he said 
stiffly, "is to begin holding regular gospel meetings." 

David gave hfrn a long look. "Of course, Mr. Ed- 
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wards. Why not start this very week? I must go pay my 
respects to Sechele." 

As soon as the two hunters were rested, they took 
cordial leave of Livingstone. "Be sure to keep me in 
touch with your work, doctor," said Captain Steele 
heartily, "and don't forget that I'd like to go exploring 
with you to find that famous Lake Ngami." 

David unpacked books and supplies and then set 
off for Sechele's village. How good it was, he thought, 
to have a warm friend waiting for him in the depths of 
this wild country! The chief was eager to learn all 
David's news. In turn he reported tribal affairs. He was 
greatly disturbed about the Boers, who lived a short dis- 
tance to the east. They were behaving like bitter ene- 
mies. Armed men had dragged off a number of Bakwain 
women to work in their gardens without pay. Now and 
then a straying child had been seized as a slave. 

David's exclamation of absolute horror seemed to 
surprise Sechele. He said, "Nake, you must have a dif- 
ferent God from the one the Boers sing to. Does your 
God love the black man, too? Will you tell our people 
about your God?" 

With Livingstone's warm consent, the chief sent his 
headman all around the village to summon everyone to 
the meeting in the kola or open space before the chiefs 
house. As he watched men and women seat themselves 
on the ground before him, David's heart began to thump. 
How could he find words in this new tongue for the 
most wonderful of all messages? 

Suddenly he was struck by the humorous contrast 
between present and past. In his mind had arisen a pic- 
ture of the austere little church at Hamilton, Scotland. 
He could see the men in their carefully brushed black 
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clothes filing into the pews. Before them went women 
primly dad in cloaks and bonnets. What would these 
sober Scots think of his church in the open with its almost 
naked congregation? How they would gasp at the 
plumed headdresses of the men, at the women's skirts 
of leatiher thongs, at the jangling bracelets and anklets 
and the capes of animal skins! Yes, it was a wild scene. 
For that very reason there was drama in this moment 
when savage ears would hear for the first time the name 
of Jesus Christ. 

During his short talk, David felt Sechele's thought- 
ful eyes upon him. At the end of the brief prayer, the 
chief rose to his feet. "Lakoa" lie said, "it is the custom 
of my nation to ask questions when a new thing is 
brought up. Will you let questions be asked now?" 

"Indeed, yes/' 

"Well then, did your forefathers know what you 
told us today? Did they know that they would be 
brought before the judgment seat of God?" 

"Yes, Chief Sechele, they knew that They had been 
told of the awful moment when a soul rises into heaven 
and appears before Him from Whose Face earth and 
heaven shall flee away.** 

"Ah!" cried out Sechele with his hand on his heart 
"These words make my bones to shake. I have no more 
strength. But why were our fathers not told of this? 
They passed into darkness knowing not where they were 
going/* 

For an instant David was nonplused. Then he said: 
"In the past such knowledge could not be carried to 
you from the north across the trackless deserts and 
mountains. But now that white men are able to come 
to the south in ships, they will send teachers to your 
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people to tell you the great truths of life and death.* 

Sedhele nodded slowly. With a wave of his hand he 
dismissed the congregation and strode into his house. 
David remained to see whether anyone else would ques- 
tion him. But with a clang of bracelets and an outburst 
of chatter, tihe tribesmen sprang to their feet and made 
off in all directions. 

Watching them go, the young man thought: "I 
shall find few like Sechele who are instantly drawn to 
Christianity. Most people will have to be taught by 
human example what a Christian life really is/* 

Returning to Mabotsa, Livingstone plunged into 
work on the school building with the other two men. 
Around the campfire he took up the problem of teach- 
ing the Negroes. Mebalwe believed it would take a long 
time to overcome tribal superstition. The first thing a 
missionary had to do, he said, was to make trends. 

"I disagree," Edwards said harshly. "The one im- 
portant task is to labor over one and then another native 
until he is ready to be baptized. We must have converts 
or our missions fail/' 

David looked off to a group of women chanting a 
song as they stirred a great pot of meal. Near them chil- 
dren were climbing trees and swinging like monkeys 
from one hand. He thought of the witch doctor he had 
seen that morning boiling together strange concoctions 
to cure a man of a wrenched arm. He remembered how 
thrilled the men were to see his wagon and the delight 
of a young woman when her husband gave her a yard 
of the clotih. he had earned. 

"It seems to me/* he said slowly, "that to bring these 
people civilising influences is the best starting point 
Naturally we will constantly tell them about our re- 
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ligion. But we must also show them how to live a health- 
ier life. How I wish trade routes were open here, so that 
natives could get the things they need!" 

Edwards* eyes blazed. "You think too much of ma- 
terial things, Dr. Livingstone. And you are very new in 
this work. I, who am your senior, say that making con- 
verts to Christianity is our sole duty/* 

Although his face set in its most stubborn lines, 
David spoke calmly. "Dr. Moffat has started many prac- 
tical services at Kuruman. That is a good example to 
follow/* He rose to his feet. "That reminds me, friends, 
that I promised to help a man fashion a hoe today, and I 
must find him at once/' 

After that it was only while they were at work to- 
gether that Edwards was friendly. David's high spirits 
made a game of sawing, hammering, and fitting window 
frames and doorsills and Mebalwe was kept chuckling. 
But Edwards made it plain that when it came to reli- 
gious services he was not in harmony with his colleague. 

For one thing, David wanted Mebalwe to begin 
conducting the meetings, but his co-worker thought the 
assistant had better stick to schoolteaching. For another, 
Edwards objected to David's manner of preaching. In- 
stead of making an emotional appeal for repentance of 
sin and belief in Christ, the Scotchman seemed to be 
telling a story. Finally, it was to David, not to Edwards, 
that the village chief came with requests and proposals. 
Nobody seemed to realize who was die senior missionary. 

David was too busy and happy to worry over the 
situation. Every free moment was spent in writing let- 
ters to friends and family and reports to the London 
Missionary Society. He took notes on the plants and 
ls of the region and worked on the African Ian- 
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guage. He even began the study of Dutch. For he wanted 
to be prepared to deal with the Boers some day. 

One night he put down his pen, stretched out on 
his cot, and picked up a volume of Longfellow's poetry. 
Now and then he would lift his head to savor the Afri- 
can midnight Its thick texture of stillness was pierced 
by pinpricks of sound a bird's sharp call, the scratch of 
a lizard's feet on bare ground, the splash of an alligator 
down in the river, and the faraway snort of a buffalo. 

All at once uproar split the silence bellowing of 
cattle, roars of terrible ferocity, screams and shouts from 
the huts. "Lions! Lions!" was the cry. 

In an instant David was in his shoes and out in the 
open. Mebalwe, gun in hand, was close behind him. 
Edwards ran past them to the main kola. "Where are 
they?** he shouted. A confusion of torches and moving 
forms filled the open spaces. Livingstone, taking the gun 
from Mebalwe, made out in the dimness the face of a 
warrior. 

"Comer he cried. "Let us kill the beasts!" 

"Nay, nay!" answered the native. "We cannot see 
in die dark. We must wait till morning." 

That was what all the frightened people were say- 
ing. The lions were after the cattle. They must have 
leaped into the cowpen. "Better lose a cow than a man!" 
they said. 

By this time the roars had stopped, but the terrified 
cattle kept up a piteous mooing. David started in the 
direction of the pen, but was pulled back. "Wait! Wait!" 
cried the tribesmen. "Tomorrow we shall see." 

Next morning they found the mangled skeleton of 
a cow in one corner of the pen. All day terror hung over 
the village. Bonfires were piled up ready to light. In the 
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evening guards were placed on watch. Yet that night 
the same horror was repeated. Before the guards could 
light the fires and warn the village, the lions had fallen 
upon their prey. Two nights later die same thing hap- 
pened. Moreover, every day a number of sheep were 
killed 

"It is witchcraft,** said the village chief. "This has 
never happened to us before. Our rain doctor tells us 
that a curse has been put upon us by our enemies. They 
send witches in lion form to take our wealth from us bit 
by bit/* 

When Mebalwe heard this, lie snorted in disgust 
"These people know nothing!" he said to Livingstone. 
"They are cowards. Why do they not hunt down the 
pack of beasts?** 

"They must do that," replied David. "Well have 
to lead them out on a big hunt.** 

When he first proposed this, the tribal leader said, 
"How can we fight witches?** David answered by report- 
ing what Captain Steele had told him that if even one 
lion in a pack was killed, the others would leave a region. 
"Do you wish to lose all your sheep and cattle?*' he 
asked. At last the leader agreed and gave commands for 
the spearmen to gather for a hunt 

One fair morning the party set out, led by Mebalwe 
and Livingstone. After a short walk, everyone saw tawny 
forms weaving among the trees covering a small hill. 

"Spearmen/* commanded David, "make a circle 
around that hill. Close in on the lions. When they try to 
rush away, you can spear them. Mebalwe and I shall 
wait for them down on the plain with our guns. Amongst 
us all, we shall slay at least one and frighten the rest." 

Cautiously the natives began circling the M1 T But 
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when the lions made a rush, not a man lifted his spear. 
Every beast got away and sped to another bush-covered 
mound. 

"Look at that!" groaned Mebalwe. "Cowards all!" 

"Have patience/* said David, laughing. "Remem- 
ber these poor folk believe the apimalg are witches. The 
Bakwains are not educated as you are, Mebalwe/* 

With cheering words David persuaded the trem- 
bling hunters to form another circle around the lion's 
retreat. Once again as the lions rushed out of the bushes, 
the spearmen stood back helplessly. This time Mebalwe 
shot at one of the animals but failed to hit him. Every 
lion got away. 

"Let us go back," said Mebalwe wearily. "It is no 
use/' 

David nodded and started toward the village. All 
at once he gave a shout. "Look! A lion on that rock be- 
hind a bush!" Up came his gun and, taking careful ami, 
he fired. 

Behind him the natives screamed, "He is shot! He 
is shot!" They rushed forward pell-mell. 

"Wait!" cried David. "I'm loading again." 

It took two or three minutes to load the old-fash- 
ioned gun and ram down the powder. Out of the corner 
of his eye he saw Mebalwe and the others coming to- 
ward him. Then he heard a scream of terror. He looked 
up. There was the lion in mid-air springing on him. The 
heavy weight struck his shoulder. He went down with 
the lion on top of him. As he struck die ground he felt 
himself shaken violently. "As a dog does a rat!" he 
thought. 

Now everything became dreamlike to the lion's vic- 
tim. He felt neither pain nor fear. The air seemed to be 
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filled with thunderous growls, with a hot, fetid breath 
and the stench of animal hair. Discomfort on the back 
of his head roused David to wrench his head from the 
huge paw resting on it. Then he gazed with cool curiosity 
into the bloodshot yellow eyes. 

Those eyes were fixed on something near by. In 
another instant the weight left David's body. He raised 
his head just in time to see Mebalwe aiming his gun. The 
flintlock snapped without firing. In a second die lion's 
teeth closed on Mebalwe's thigh. Now a dark figure was 
rushing to the rescue with spear poised. Whirling from 
Mebalwe, the beast struck at the tribesman. He went 
down like a broken toy. But at that very moment the 
lion fell beside him. With jaws open and eyes glazing, he 
lay outstretched. David's bullets had at last taken effect. 
The lion was dead. David sighed happily, relaxed, and 
closed his eyes. 

Presently a voice said in his ear, "Lakoa, do you 
live?" 

Drowsily David saw a number of scared black faces 
bending over him. He murmured, "Yes, I live." Feeling 
a warm stream dripping down his arm, he realized that 
it was blood from his shoulder. "Make a bed of branches 
to carry me," he said. "Then lift me carefully. Do the 
same for Mebalwe and the other." Comfortably he lay 
waiting. 

Pain! Ah, yes, it was there now. He was being lifted, 
then jolted along. Two men in front and two behind 
bore his litter. Presently a crowd of figures came in sight 
The whole village was out to meet the party. Vaguely 
David heard wails and outcries. Presently he found him- 
self on his cot. Now it was the face of Roger Edwards 
floating above him. 
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"Please make me some black coffee/' David said 
distinctly. "Then well see how bad the damage is/' 

The hot fragrant drink awakened him cruelly to 
driving, remorseless pain. He began telling Edwards 
what to do. When the Scotch plaid jacket and shirt had 
been cut away, David picked up a mirror and exam- 
ined the wound. The shoulder bone was in splinters. 
The flesh was torn by eleven teeth wounds. Carefully, 
as directed, Edwards removed splinters of bone, disin- 
fected and bound up the wounds. Before he finished, his 
patient was in a dead faint 

Weeks of anguish followed. Day after day, night 
after night, Edwards and the tribesmen faithfully nursed 
the wounded man. After a few weeks Mebalwe, who 
recovered rapidly, limped over to see him every day. 
David found him a comfort. The heroic devotion of 
Edwards was offered with a face of disapproval. 

"Misser Edwards/' said Mebalwe sadly, "thinks we 
were wrong to hunt lions. He says our task is teaching 
and preaching/' 

After a long time David collected strength enough 
to travel down to Kuruman. Good food and care hastened 
his recovery there. But he found that the only way he 
could use his arm at all was to have a false joint set into 
the shoulder. In the end this was done. 

Only one ray of light flickered across those long 
months. Word came to Kuruman that at last Dr. Moffat 
and his family were coming back. In January 1844 a 
message came from Cape Town that they had landed. 
When he heard that they had actually started north, 
David borrowed a horse from the mission and rode one 
hundred and fifty miles down the trail to meet them. 
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It was glorious to be able to travel again. Along the 
way lie noted how the half-caste and Christianized na- 
tives, trained under a gifted leader of their own, had 
developed fertile farms and neat villages. Wistfully he 
wondered how soon the men of Mabotsa might show 
such progress. 

David's unexpected appearance at the Moffats* way- 
side camp was something of a sensation. Eagerly the 
family gathered around him. "We have been so alarmed 
about you!" said Dr. Moffat There was no escape for 
Livingstone. He had to rekte the whole story of the 
lion's attack. Young Robert Moffat kept saying, "My 
word, what pluckr Mary, the eldest daughter, never 
took her big dark eyes from David's face. From then 
on she and her sweet, capable mother tried to coddle 
him and make hfm rest. 

What he wanted, however, was to talk over his 
many problems with Dr. Moffat. That vigorous, broad- 
minded man with his rich experience had great wisdom 
to offer, and during the long hours of travel he poured 
it out generously. He treated David as if he found him 
a very different person from the shy youth he had known 
in London. 

**Dr. Livingstone," he said, "you have taken the 
whole missionary effort in Africa upon your heart Your 
suggestions have been seriously discussed at headquar- 
ters, I assure you. I notice that more of your letters and 
reports have been published in the missionary journals 
than those of anyone else/* 

On the day they reached Kuruman David found 
himself watching Mary in surprised interest She had 
been so quiet on the journey. But now she came alive. 
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As the mission children ran to greet her, she embraced 
them all, black and white alike. "Oh, it's good to be back 
where there is space and sunshine!" she cried joyfully 
and snatched off her bonnet. "London is just a dark, 
crowded hole!" 

Week after week David's intimacy with the Moffats 
grew closer. Often he rode with Mary and found it re- 
freshing to make the shy girl laugh. One afternoon she 
startled him by her first personal remark. 

As he returned from giving a botany lesson at the 
school, she asked him to have a cup of tea with her. As 
they sipped it, he said that he did not find the teachers 
so cordial to him as they had been at first. 

"Oh," flashed the girl, "you'll find many people like 
that They're jealous of you!" 

His hazel eyes gleamed with surprise. "Why in the 
world?" 

"Because you are not conventional in your attitude 
toward work in Africa. Because you write interesting 
stuff and get it published. Because well, because you 
have force and originality. You make little men feel 
small." 

The warmth of her tone and the sudden color in her 
cheeks moved David profoundly. He thought in aston- 
ishment, "This lovely girl really likes me!" And that after- 
noon marked the beginning of a new feeling between 
them. As he was preparing to start north again, she gave 
him little gifts a small pillow for his shoulder, a box 
of excellent coffee, and a cake of fine soap from London. 
In the end she gave him the most wonderful of gifts 
her promise to marry him when he returned. 

When he went to her parents in fear and trembling 
to ask their approval in formal fashion, Mrs. Moffat said 
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with a gentle laugh, "My dear boy, we have eyes in our 
heads! We've known about this for weeks and are happy 
to welcome you as a son." 

So it was that some eight months later, after a wed- 
ding in the Kuruman chapel, Mary and David set out for 
the home he had built in Mabotsa. Their dowry consisted 
of supplies, a family of cats, and six cows. Mary delighted 
in everything the adventures of die journey, the warm 
welcome received from Mebalwe and the tribesmen, the 
crude small house with its few bits of furniture. "It's all 
so very nice, David," she said gaily. "I know well be 
happy here/* 

From the first they had fun over everything. Almost 
every day some event broke in upon the routine of teach- 
ing and practical work. One afternoon a herd of buffalo 
galloped right past their open door and David, snatch- 
ing up his gun, shot one. More disconcerting was an epi- 
sode in the dead of night 

David was wakened by a knock. At the door was 
a villager asking for an ointment to heal a troublesome 
burn. David got it for him at once, and Mary, in the next 
room, smiled to hear his fluent explanations in the throaty 
Bakwain dialect Suddenly a thump shook the house. 
Then came a series of thuds. Rushing into the room, she 
cried, "What's happened?" 

In silence David held up the candle for her to see. 
There, coiled on the floor with head bashed in and tail 
still thrashing, was a huge snake. 

"He must have crawled in through that hole in the 
door which I didn't stop up. Just as I closed it, I felt the 
thing wrap itself around my leg. Mary, I jumped higher 
than I ever did in my life, shook it off, and killed it with 
this corn flail/* 
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She clung to him, shuddering. "Is it the poisonous 
kind?" 

"I doubt it, but III find out tomorrow. Thank good- 
ness, Mary, for the cats. Serpents go after mice, and if 
they're kept down we're safe." 

la the second year of their stay the birth of little 
Robert brought joy to his parents. When a group of 
tribeswomen came to look with wondering eyes at the 
little white baby, they turned to the proud mother and 
said affectionately, "You, Ma-Robert/' From then on that 
became Mary's African name. 

Nevertheless, clouds gathered on the horizon of this 
happy pair. Month after month the tension between Liv- 
ingstone and Roger Edwards increased to the snapping 
point It was clear that the two could not work together. 
Finally, David and Mary came to the sad conclusion that 
they must leave Mabotsa and settle in Sechele's village. 
Mebalwe with his family was to go with them. His salary 
was guaranteed by a Scotchwoman living near Blantyre 
who had been deeply interested in all David's reports. 

"Ma-Robert," said David one evening, "after we 
move and get another house built, we'll have to go down 
to Kuruman for supplies. Suppose the London Mission- 
ary Society doesn't grant me the thirty pounds I've asked 
for to cover these expensesl We'll have little to live on!" 

Mary looked up from the tiny shirt she was making 
for Robert to say with a smile, "I'd rather wear a grass 
petticoat and live on roots than stay in a place where 
you aren't free to work in your own way." 

With a grateful look, he replied, "It will be good 
to be with Sechele, at least. He is our most likely 
convert" 

In the new location, however, two problems met 
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the Livingstones head on. One was a bad drought which 
had almost destroyed the gardens. The other was the 
increased hostility of the Boers. They made it unsafe 
for either children or animals to stray from the village. 
David declared that, as soon as he had a roof over his 
family's heads, he meant to have a conference with the 
Boer Commandant. 

Week after week the labor of building went on. 
Trees had to be cut down, sawed, and planed for doors 
and window frames. Mud had to be dug up and carted 
for die walls. In the actual building the natives could 
not help because they were unable to fit anything to- 
gether at right angles. All their houses were round. To 
build a square room was beyond them. Yet to pay for 
their small services and for food caused David's stores 
of cloth and beads to dwindle dangerously. He and Mary 
tasted meat only when Sechele sent over a rhinoceros or 
antelope steak with his compliments. Thanks to their 
own cows, they had plenty of -milk for Robert, for cook- 
ing, and for the butter which Mary churned every day. 

Work with the tribe went well. Sechele was deeply 
interested in the Christian religion and wanted his tribe 
to adopt it. Every Sunday he had his bellman call every- 
one to the service. The bellman's enthusiasm for his 
duties dissolved David and Mary into helpless laughter. 
From his platform he would look around at the huts and 
shout threats at the tardy ones. 

"Look at that woman over there who doesn't start; 
knock her down! There's another putting on a pot; strike 
her! See that woman hiding herself; give her a blow!" 

The very week his house was finished, David an- 
nounced his departure for the Boer country to sue for 
peace. Mary and the baby were to travel in the wagon. 
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Mebalwe and a number of hired guides were to help. 
Thanks to generous gifts from Sechele, the party started 
with plenty of food. Excited cheers from the villagers 
followed them down the trail. 

One day's travel brought them well inside the ter- 
ritory claimed by the Boers. On the grassy meadows 
large herds of cows and sheep were grazing. Gardens 
flourished in the cleared fields. "These are sturdy pio- 
neers," said Mary, "but I fear most of this work has been 
done by slaves/* 

On the third day David halted the party while he 
walked across a meadow to a big farm house to ask 
where to find the Commandant At his knock a huge 
man in high boots came to the door and stared stolidly 
at the stranger. Over his shoulder David saw in the 
big, dean kitchen two small Negro girls peeling a large 
basket of onions. 

The farmer gave the requested directions. Then 
gruffly he asked who his visitor was and where he came 
from. Hearing David's answers in halting Dutch, he 
burst out: "So! You are the white man who lives in friend- 
ship with these wicked savages! You pretend they could 
ever win God's favor. What we Christians should do is 
to exterminate this cursed race! They are only fit to 
serve us." 

Fury boiled in David's veins. If most Boers felt like 
this, what chance of peace could there be? Lifting his 
eyes to a white cloud billowing over the hillside, he 
fought for calm. After acknowledging the information 
given him, he quietly reproached the farmer for ex- 
pressing inhuman sentiments in the name of religion. 

When Mary and Mebalwe heard about this con- 
versation, they feared the worst from the Commandant 
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But lie proved to be a courteous man who was willing 
to discuss the situation. Livingstone told him that if the 
Boers saw at close hand the good a mission center could 
do, they would approve of it His plan was to set one up 
in Boer territory with a native teacher in charge. The 
Commandant said he would consider the proposal and 
report back. 

On their return from this expedition David found 
letters sent up from Kuruman. The one he snatched up 
first was from the London Missionary Society. Watching 
his face, Mary cried in alarm, "What is it?" 

"They are not allowing me the extra thirty pounds,** 
groaned David. "It is a cool letter. Disagreement wiih 
Edwards has brought me into disfavor/* 

Mary said quietly, "Well, dear, some day they*!! 
understand better. We need spend nothing until it's 
time to go down to Kuruman/* 

Before taking that trip Livingstone had another 
blow. Word came from the Boer Commandant that there 
was no possibility of a mission in his territory. Nobody 
would tolerate the idea. One farmer said he would kill 
any native who dared enter the country. Indeed, the 
existence of an English mission among the near-by Bak- 
wains displeased the fanners very much. 

"These people will hurt you, David, if possible!*' 
said Mary anxiously. 

David remembered her words the first evening of 
their visit to Kuruman. After the wonderful little Robert 
had been duly admired and put to bed, Dr. Moffat called 
his daughter and son-in-law into his study. He had a 
grave message sent up from Cape Town. Officials there 
reported with disapproval the complaints placed against 
Dr. Livingstone by the Boers. He had, they said, sold 
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the Bakwains five hundred guns and even a cannon. 
Such an act was contrary to the British policy of pro- 
tecting settlers against native uprisings. 

Mary broke the shocked silence. "What could the 
Boers mean by a cannon?" 

David had listened to the report with white face 
and tightly folded arms. He looked up at his wife's be- 
wildered question and thought hard. Suddenly he sprang 
up and said with laughter in his voice: "I know! It must 
have been the big iron pot I once loaned Sechele for 
boiling elephant meat when he went hunting. This time, 
Dr. Moffat, the spy system of the forest lacked a certain 
accuracy.** 

Dr. Moffat smiled. "And what about the five hun- 
dred guns?" 

"Sechele bought five from a trader exactly five for 
the whole tribe. Small protection, indeed, from an armed 
party of Boers!" 

Both men sent the British Colonial Government at 
Cape Town protests against the Boer report. Dr. Moffat, 
however, did not agree with David that the natives 
should be armed against their enemies. Then, dismissing 
the matter, they fell to discussing the problem of start- 
ing new missions. Dr. Moffat was interested in an appeal 
he had received from a tribe in the far northeast section. 

It was only to Mrs. Moffat that David vented his 
anxiety over money. Next day she saw him looking so 
desperate that she insisted on knowing what was the 
matter. He had just heard one of the native women say 
of Mary: "Bless me, how lean she is! Has he starved her? 
Is there no food in the country to which she has been?** 

"This is unbearable, Mrs. Moffat!*' he cried. "I don't 
mind a bit being poor myself. But a man must earn 
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enough to support his wife and child in comfort. My 
salary is just a pittance.** 

She laid her hand on his arm with a sympathetic 
pressure. "You make Mary happy, that is the important 
thing. Some day things will go more easily, I know.** 

Some day! The very morning the Livingstones re- 
turned to Sechele he met them with bad news. The 
Boers had made fresh raids upon the Bakwains and the 
tribe was terror-stricken. Moreover, everyone was nearly 
starved, for not a drop of rain had fallen and nothing 
would grow. Immediately they called Mebalwe in for a 
conference and all together made the radical decision 
to move the whole tribe to a better place farther away 
from the Boers. 

After weeks of scouting around they chose a likely 
spot on the Kolobeng River among the hills of black ba- 
salt some forty miles northwest There for the third time 
in three years David set about building a house. This 
was an ambitious structure with two stories and a porch. 
Its fame went up and down the land. 

At first everything went well. The Livingstones now 
had a baby girl named Agnes in honor of David's sister, 
and the two children were the pets of the tribe. Gardens 
flourished. Game was plentiful. No Boer raiders came 
their way. Mary's classes for children were crowded and 
scores attended David's services. 

Sechele was now earnestly trying to prepare him- 
self to be baptized into the Christian faith. Not content 
with Dr. Moffat's translation of the New Testament, he 
determined to learn to read English in order to know 
the whole Bible. Mary taught him the alphabet and was 
amazed to find how quickly he learned to read. In a 
week he was spelling out Bible chapters with more zest 
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than he once put into hunting buffalo. Every time the 
Livingstones saw him he had an enthusiastic comment 
to mate. "That Isaiah knew how to speakl" he would say, 
or "He was a fine fellow, that Paul." 

One day when David called, he found the chief 
eager to discuss something with him. Imperiously Sechele 
dismissed his youngest wife who chanced to be with him, 
and beckoned his guest to a stool near him. 

"Nake, I have heard you beg my people to believe 
the words of Christ. That I do not understand. I always 
give them commands. If you like, I shall call my head- 
men to thrash them all with rhinoceros whips and make 
everybody believe together/* 

When David gently explained that nobody could 
be thrashed into faith, die chief s black eyes opened in 
amazement He listened with resoect but with deep 
regret. 

Such reported conversations made Mary laugh de- 
lightedly. She and David, although eager to welcome 
Sechele into the fold, told him that it was impossible 
unless he was willing to live with one wife only. The 
chief replied that he liked all his wives and that it didn't 
seem fair to turn any of them out. At last, however, re- 
ligious ardor overcame his long hesitation. He made his 
choice of a permanent wife, frankly put to the others his 
sad dilemma, gave them new clothing and presents, and 
regretfully sent them back to their parents. 

"My people will not like my action," he grieved to 
the Livingstones. "Oh, why didn't you come to my coun- 
try before I became entangled in the meshes of our 
customs?" 

David sighed over him and said to Mary, "Poor fel- 
low! This is a hard test of faith/' 




Mary couldn't Help chuckling over Sechele's choice. 
"Of course, it was noble o him to keep Masabele, his 
eldest wife. But that fat, greasy, lazy woman seems a 
most unlikely Christian/* 

One October Sunday in 1848 Sechele was baptized, 
together with several of his children. A large crowd at- 
tended the impressive service. Yet the chiefs prophecy 
came true. All the friends and relatives of the discarded 
wives became enemies of the new religion. They even 
dared utter their disapproval to the dreaded chief him- 
self. 

Even before this, the strange faith had, in the eyes 
of the Bakwains, failed to prove its power. It could not 
bring rain. During the second year at Kolobeng a severe 
drought set in. It went on and on, and the discouraged 
natives complained bitterly to Livingstone. 
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"Look, Lakoa! Our neighbors have plenty of rain be- 
cause they call on the rain doctor. But we hear preach- 
ing and praying all the time and it is dry." 

There was no denying this. Every little while rain 
clouds passed over Kolobeng without shedding a drop, 
only to pour out their treasures upon other villages. What 
amazed the Livingstones was that nobody turned against 
them. The Bakwains remained their staunch friends. 
They brought David their sick for treatment, and gladly 
learned some of the practical arts from their teachers. 
David rigged up a smithy for forging tools. He and Mary 
showed the women how to mold candles and make soap. 
The unfailing gaiety of this active pair delighted the 
Negroes who were always ready to laugh at a joke. 

Yet many things happened to make the Living- 
stones shudder. Mary would look fearfully at David over 
the head of baby Agnes, cuddled in her arms, and say, 
"How violent this Africa is!" 

There was the time Sechele led an expedition 
against a rebellious sub-chief. Departure was secret, but 
return meant pandemonium. The triumphant warriors 
were greeted with singing and the wild beating of 
drums. Women wailed over their dead and wounded. 
Dirges and dancing went on half the night. 

There was the dreadful, large-scale trapping of 
animals called the Jwpo. After long preparation, hunters 
would drive zebras, gazelles, buffalo, and antelope by 
the dozens into a narrow pit There the frightened, suf- 
fering beasts would be slaughtered. Yet the Livingstones 
could make no protest against the horror. For the hopo 
brought plenty of food even to the poorest family in the 
half-starved tribe. 
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Most terrifying of all were die renewed hostilities 
of the Boers. Raiding parties had begun to capture both 
cattle and children. Even one of Sechele's own sons was 
taken. And then the Boers demanded that the chief send 
two more children to them as hostages to guarantee that 
the Bakwains would make no attack in revenge. 

Livingstone could not stand by in helpless resigna- 
tion. He set out with a small party to place his protest 
with the Boer leaders. It was a dangerous mission and 
with an anxious heart Mary watched him start. Sechele, 
deeply touched by this act of friendship, was equally 
uneasy. When he got back safely, the whole tribe turned 
out to welcome their ambassador. But there was no 
elation in David's heart 

"The Boers wish to make war on all the tribes near 
them," he reported. "I have only succeeded in getting 
the attack postponed.** To Mary alone he added, "They 
would have promised peace, had I been willing to act 
as their spy and report every move of the Bakwains.** 

Mary thought the Boers* wish to exterminate the 
natives was based on fear. David agreed and compared 
their feeling to that of skve owners in the southern states 
of America. In both cases the Negro population was 
larger than the white. 

"Fear always breeds cruelty/* said David. "One of 
the Commandants I saw was Paul Eruger, a young man 
of brutal force. Kruger listened with pride to a descrip- 
tion two of his men gave of a recent bloody raid/* 

Little did Livingstone guess that this same Paul 
Eruger would one day lead his people in a war against 
the British which would shake the empire. 

During these years at Eolobeng, David had tried to 
add to his knowledge of the region by talking to any of 
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the natives who had traveled about the country. Most of 
the reports were hearsay, but they all agreed. Many 
tribesmen had met men who had seen the great Lake 
Ngami and been far north where there were many rivers 
and green forests. Sechele declared that the mighty chief, 
Sebiteane, lived on a wide river and had rich lands for 
cattle. 

After such conversations David would say excitedly 
to Mary: "Just think, Ma-Robert! If what they say is true, 
then geographers will have to revise all their ideas. Cen- 
tral Africa may not be a desert waste. Oh, if I could only 
find out!" 

Mary often urged him to take a trip into the un- 
known land. Although, with the birth of a second son, 
Thomas, she now had three children to look after, she 
assured her husband she could manage without him for 
a time. She was just as sure as he was that further knowl- 
edge of the country was important For, much as they 
loved Kolobeng, they both knew that missions would 
thrive better in a district far from the Boers. 

Sechele added his plea. "Sebituane has heard of you 
and wishes you to visit his country. Perhaps there you 
could find a place where we all might live in peace. Go 
north, Nake, and talk to the great chief. He has power 
over many tribes, yet he is generous to the least traveler/' 
There was something romantic about the legends 
of Sebituane. Even the name had enchantment for 
David. But how, he asked himself, could he ever afford 
such an expedition? 

Early in the year 1849 a letter came from his friend 
Captain Steele. The captain said that Thomas Oswefl, 
an experienced hunter, with a companion named Mur- 
ray, were coming to the northern part of South Africa to 
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hunt elephants. They would stop at Kolobeng to see the 
Livingstones and then hoped to go deep into the fear- 
some Kalahari desert. 

"There's your chance!'* cried Mary. "Go with them. 
You might find the very place where we could found 
a new mission/* 

David's decision to join that party marked a turn- 
ing point in his life. Although he did not know it at the 
time, the desert trek was the beginning of new work 
for Africa and of his own unique career. 
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THE PRINCE OF THE FOREST 



AROUND the candle-lit table in the Livingstone 
house four people sat in absorbed conversation. It 
was May 31st, the night before OswelTs expedition was 
to set off to the desert. Provisions and barrels of water 
were packed in big wagons. Guides, horses, dogs, and 
some forty oxen were ready to move at dawn. 

Although Mary Livingstone was filled with dread 
of her husband's departure, she would give no sign of it. 
Indeed, as she served coffee to the three men, she could 
follow with pleasure every agreeable turn of the talk. 

"You see, Mrs. Livingstone/' William Oswefl was 
saying in his well-bred voice, *Tm really more interested 
in exploring than hunting. To go with your husband in 
search of this famous Lake Ngami is a great privilege." 

"Agreed!** put in Mr. Murray, setting down his cup. 
"I can see that wherever Dr. Livingstone is, there wfll 
always be drama. First he gets word from that chief near 
the desert that he'd better not start out unless he wants 
to die of thirst or be murdered. Next comes the extraor- 
dinary message of yesterday brought hundreds of miles, 
begging him to come to the very lake we want to find 
Doctor, your fame has traveled far!" 

88 
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The second message had been sent by a very young 
chief living on the eastern shore o Lake Ngami. It was 
an invitation to Livingstone to open a mission in his 
country and an offer o hospitality to Trim and his com- 
panions. 

"What interests me/* said Oswell, looking at David 
with a charming smile, "is why you pay no heed to the 
terrible warning from the desert chief/* 

David's hazel eyes were dancing. "Well, Mr. Oswell, 
that chief has become rich by selling ivory to traders 
and has had the region all to himself. He dreads compe- 
tition. Even Englishmen, he thinks, would never be so 
foolish as to risk the Kalahari desert except for gain. He 
wants to discourage me, but hell do no real harm.** 

Mary leaned across the table with anxiety leaping 
into her eyes. "Are you certain?** 

With a reassuring smile, he answered, "Oh, 1*11 cir- 
cumvent him. The truth gets around and is believed.** 

"If only Sechele could have come with us!** ex- 
claimed Oswell. "He is a fine chap. But he*s right to 
stay and protect his people from the Boers. I feel, Mrs. 
Livingstone, that hell keep you and the children quite 
safe/* 

"Safer than you will be!** she flashed, then added, 
"I hope you will reach Sebituane*s country. From all we 
hear he is an amazing chief and might offer the perfect 
location for a mission/' 

Oswell had insisted on paying practically all the ex- 
penses of the trip. But he looked to Livingstone to direct 
the big caravan. Already the two men were friends, each 
admiring the other's ability and character. As they 
slowly journeyed northwest, Oswell was impressed with 
the careful notes Livingstone made every day. Not a 
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bird, animal, stone, plant, or native escaped liis exact 
observation. Still more the hunter respected the mission- 
ary's way of treating the Africans. 

The desert chief who traded in ivory had done his 
best to make it hard for the party to proceed. He had 
warned heads of villages to give the Englishmen no 
water, guides, or aid of any kind. "They come in search 
of slaves and plunder!" he had said. But Livingstone was 
received and helped at every village. All he had to do 
was to explain with frank and courteous dignity what 
was the actual purpose of the expedition and he was 
believed and welcomed. 

Inhabitants of these villages were Bushmen and 
members of lost tribes driven into the desert by enemies. 
They lived by trading skins of jackals, lynxes, and wild- 
cats for the things they needed. Because they had 
learned to solve the problems of food and water, they 
were very useful to the travelers. 

"Imagine finding these in the desert!" said Murray 
one night, as the three men sat around the campfire. He 
waved his hand at a pile of small wild watermelons. "The 
taste is somewhat bitter, but how they do quench thirst!" 

Livingstone marveled at the way the natives found 
juicy tubers hidden under the sandy soil. Whenever they 
saw a scrawny vine on the surface, they would tap the 
ground in a wide circle until at a certain spot the tap 
sounded different Then they dug down about two feet 
and brought up a root full of water that looked like a 
mammoth turnip. When cooked, these tubers were very 
good. Natives could also find water holes under the sand. 
Now and then there would be a stretch of torturing days 
when neither game nor water could be found. Once the 
cattle had to be driven many miles back to a village for 
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a drink. Yet the hardsliip was far less than was expected. 

After six weeks of stiff going through trackless bush, 
the party reached the beautiful Zouga River. Since it 
flowed east from Lake Ngamf, the stream offered a direct 
route to the goal. Now there was plenty of water for men 
and beasts, and thick shade from the glorious trees along 
the bank. 

Livingstone ascended die river in a dugout canoe 
paddled by natives of the region. The craft, a hollowed- 
out tree, was so big and thick that a fire could be kept 
burning at one end for cooking. Even so, there was plenty 
of room at night for all the paddlers, wrapped in their 
skin cloaks, to sleep in the bottom of the boat 

One day David turned from watching an ancient 
alligator asleep near shore to see something which 
brought him up with a jump. Just ahead a wide stream 
came pouring into the Zouga from the north. "Where 
does that river come from?*' he asked excitedly. 

The steersman answered, "Oh, from a country full 
of rivers so many none can tell their numbers and full 
of large trees." 

David could hardly wait till Oswell came back from 
hunting to hear this news. "Central Africa can't be a 
desert!** cried Livingstone. "What these natives say 
checks exactly with all Sechele and other Bakwains told 
me. Rivers and large trees up there! Oh, as soon as we 
get to Sebituane's country well find out for ourselves. 
Well have proof to confound theory." 

On the first day of August Oswell and Livingstone 
stood side by side on the northeast shore of Lake Ngami. 
In silence the two shared the thrill of discovery. Never 
before had a white man seen those silvery waters stretch- 
ing away into the distance. When he had worked out 
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the longitude and latitude of the lake, David estimated 
that it must lie more than two thousand feet below the 
level of Kolobeng. 

That same day David visited the young chief who 
had offered him hospitality. The otters waited eagerly 
for his report. But when he came into camp, he shook his 
head in humorous despair. 

"Solomon said, 'Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth/ My 
friends, the young chief has changed his mind. He is 
not feeling cordial. Not only does he refuse to help us 
reach Sebituane. He means to prevent our reaching him. 
He has ordered all the natives of the region to refuse to 
give us boats and ferry service over the Zouga." 

Together his thunderstruck listeners asked, "But 
why?" 

Livingstone smiled wryly. "Because he is jealous of 
Sebituane. Moreover, in spite of all I said, he believes 
we are taking that chief guns and ammunition. Then 
Sebituane will be more powerful than ever/* David 
seated himself, poured out a cup of coffee, and added 
quietly, "It's just one of those primitive fears and it's no 
use fashing oneself about it/' 

"How can you be so calm?" burst out Murray. "Your 
heart is set on reaching Sebituane's country. Curses on 
that turncoat chief!" 

For a moment David looked into the campfire. His 
young face was thin and lined. Then he tossed back his 
head. "And I shall reach it! But in this land one learns 
that time is nothing. Now it is impossible to get there. 
It's too late in the season. Don't you agree, Mr. Oswell?" 

"Yes, I do," said Oswell slowly. "But 111 go down to 
Cape Town, fit up a new expedition, and bring back a 
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boat. Then we shall be independent of native caprice/* 

David's eyes lit up. "Will you, sir? Good enough! I 
vote that we start back tomorrow.** 

The return trip was slow because the region around 
the Zouga proved to be a hunter's paradise. Elephants in 
vast numbers came to the river to drink. David often 
watched the hunt from a distance and admired both the 
skill and courage of his friends and the intelligent brav- 
ery of the elephants. It was fascinating to see the horses 
dancing to match the long stride of the prey. At the 
sound of the ferocious trumpeting the horses stood frozen 
and shivering with terror and had to be forced on by 
the riders. 

Less exciting but far more delightful was a view of 
the great gray beasts in peaceful hours. One moonlit 
night David watched from a hidden spot a herd march 
single file to the river. For a few moments the elephants 
drank thirstily. Then they began a lively game of squirt- 
ing water over one another with screams of joy. 

That scene was the first story David told little 
Robert the afternoon they reached Kolobeng. The boy*s 
delight was the only refreshing moment in the confusion 
of arrival. Everyone, from Mary and Sechele to the least 
tribesman, was disappointed that the party had not 
reached Sebituane. 

Sechele took heart, however, when he learned that 
Oswell was returning with new equipment His admira- 
tion of the hunter had doubled since Oswell had taught 
Tn'm the elements of arithmetic. Before Oswell left Kolo- 
beng, Sechele gravely showed him a notebook of solved 
problems, and die teacher's praise made the dark eyes 
sparkle with glee. 

With Oswell and Murray went a precious packet to 
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Oswell, however, was concerned only for his friends. 
"Dear Mrs. Livingstone!" he cried. "You look tired to 
death. This terrible anxiety has made you ill. Ill escort 
you back to Kolobeng and there you must rest/* 

Hardly had the Livingstones reached home, how- 
ever, when Mary became gravely ill. Terror-stricken, 
David never left her side. When she grew a little better, 
the whole family went down to Kuruman. To have his 
wife under her mother's care was a great comfort to 
David. But he himself had to face the Moffats' strong 
disapproval of his course of action. What a risk he took 
with his family! Why hadn't he stayed with the Bakwain 
tribe to develop the work there, instead of dashing off 
half-prepared into the wilds? 

Sorrowfully David agreed that it was doubtless a 
pity for Mary that she had married such a husband. But 
as for the rest of the criticism . . . 

"If our work is going to expand, Dr. Moffat," he 
said, "someone has to find healthy places in the northern 
regions. That's where population is dense. In the east the 
Boers mean to block mission work. Sebituane's country 
is far from lands claimed by the Boers. If that powerful 
chief has a good location for us, we can accomplish 
much. I am resolved to reach him as soon as possible." 

Dr. Moffat looked at the stubborn young face and 
sighed. "I'm afraid, my dear boy, that you appear some- 
what impatient and headstrong to the London Society." 

Haughtily his son-in-law replied, "I shall have to do 
my own thinking.'' 

Hardly had he and Mary returned to Kolobeng with 
the children when a letter arrived from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. David gasped as he opened it. His 
paper on the discovery of Lake Ngami had been read to 
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tibe Society and reported in the press. With warm con- 
gratulations the president of the Society enclosed an 
order for twenty-five guineas. 

As Mary hung over him in a transport of joy, David 
said, laughing, "I shall write my non-royalist family to 
cheer Queen Victoria when she visits Glasgow. The 
award was given in her name!" 

No one was more pleased about fhig honor than 
Livingstone's friend William OswelL The genial Britisher 
joined the Livingstone family again early in 1851. Once 
more they were all preparing for the journey to Sebitu- 
ane. This time the route was not across the Kalahari 
desert, but straight north along the edge of it Sechele 
and Mebalwe decided to remain at Kolobeng to protect 
the tribe. 

From the moment the journey began it was packed 
with a variety of experiences for everyone. It was then 
the children met a little friend of travelers known in 
many parts of Africa. David was walking with them one 
day and suddenly pointed upward. 

"Look! Here comes the honey-bird. Watch and see 
what he does." 

As they moved slowly forward, the little bird, twit- 
tering excitedly, flew almost in their faces, perched on a 
near-by bush, and then darted ahead. Over and over 
this was repeated until at kst the bird came to rest in a 
tall tree. From there his sweet call rang out 

"He is showing us where we can find honey," ex- 
plained David. He lifted Robert, then Agnes, to look in 
a hollow of the tree and find a big comb dripping with, 
sweet honey. "That bird would not be at all pleased if 
we didn't follow his directions. He is a very useful 
fellow." 
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The small adventure was a prelude to daily delight 
in a country where wild life abounded. David's interest 
in the new features of a region characterized by vast salt 
basins and weird trees, Mary's joy in beautiful dawns 
and sunsets, OswelTs success in shooting buffalo and 
hartebeest all forged a chain of happy days. Then sud- 
denly disaster stalked them. 

Thirst! No streams, no wells, no water holes could 
be found. Most of the precious reserve in barrels was 
accidentally spilled by a guide. Hour after hour the chil- 
dren's wail, "Mother, please give me a drink!" had to be 
met by a mere spoonful each. Morning and evening the 
cattle bellowed in distress. At last a guide came running 
to shout, "Rhinoceros tracks!" Hope sprang up, for 
these always led to water. "Let the cattle loose!" ordered 
Oswell. "They'll follow the tracks/' In a twinkling the 
frenzied animals were pounding over the plain. As fast 
as possible a number of guides went after them. 

Next day, which was the fourth day of torture, the 
caravan got off to a slow and painful start. David, walk- 
ing beside the wagon, looked at his family with fright- 
ened eyes. On blankets and pillows the three children 
were asleep. Their faces were pinched and drawn and 
their lips were swollen. Mary, propped up between Rob- 
ert and Thomas, looked up at David, her eyes full of her 
sorrow. 

"Oh, Mary," he said in a low voice, "why don't you 
speak a word of blame? You're too wonderful. I can't 
bear it" 

"My dear, you suffer enough," she murmured. Then 
she said breathlessly, "I can only pray that if if the 
children if they must die of thirst, we shall be given the 
strength to bear it." 
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David could not speak. With tears blurring his gaze, 
he walked on beside the jolting wagon. 

Next day when no guide returned, Oswefl sent out 
a scouting party in a desperate effort to find water. It 
didn't seem possible that the children could live another 
twenty-four hours. Toward noon the party halted to rest 
in the thin shade of a baobab tree. All at once Oswell 
shouted, "The men are coming backr 

Hot as it was, he started off at a run to meet them. 
Hand grasping hand, David and Mary strained their 
eyes to watch. That few minutes seemed the longest of 
the six dreadful days. They saw Oswell running back. 
He waved something in his hand. It was a water bottle. 
"They found water," he shouted. Then and only then 
Mary began to cry. 

Compared to that peril, nothing that followed 
seemed unbearable. Yet difficulties met them at every 
step. Twice they had to drive the cattle quickly across 
streams to avoid the poisonous tsetse fly. Even so they 
lost a number of oxen. The marshy landscape was dreary. 
Insects gathered in clouds, and their bites left sores on 
the faces and arms of the children. Everyone was weary 
unto death. But as they neared the Chuba River spirits 
rose. At last they were in Sebituane's country. Presently 
they reached a village of the Makololo, the chiefs own 
people, and were welcomed with wild enthusiasm. 

The party had been expected for weeks. Some time 
ago the chief had come down more than a hundred miles 
to welcome his guests in person. He was waiting on an 
island in the river about twenty miles further east Leav- 
ing Mary and the children comfortably established in 
camp, David and Oswell accepted the invitation of the 
natives to go by canoe to meet the chief. 
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As they neared die shore of the island, David saw 
smoke from the campfire. Across the water floated the 
sound of male voices singing. "Listen!" cried David. "It 
sounds like church music/* 

Even after the canoe had landed, the song contin- 
ued. Then a tall figure came toward the travelers. David 
had an impression of a powerful, cocoa-colored body, 
of keen dark eyes, and of a dignity the Prince Consort 
himself might have envied. Such was Sebituane, mighty 
ruler of thousands. "Welcome!" he said quietly. "I have 
long wished this meeting/* 

Nothing in his cool manner betrayed what he must 
have felt. Later David learned that for thirty years 
Sebituane had risked life and fortune to meet a white 
man. Now, in his middle forties, for the first time he 
grasped the hand of a European and that man was the 
famous doctor, the being who spoke of a God of love, 
the brave adventurer who had dared five hundred dan- 
gerous miles to reach his side. 

After his greeting the chief withdrew. Details of a 
guest's comfort must be handled by a subordinate. An ox 
and a jar of honey were presented for die evening feast, 
prepared by Makololo helpers. Then two skins of oxen so 
treated as to be soft as clodi were brought. Wrapped in 
them, lying side by side near a hedge not far from the 
campfire, David and Oswell discussed their host. 

"A magnificent prince of die forest!" said Oswell. "I 
should love to hear about his adventures/* 

That wish was soon granted. At dawn Sebituane 
stalked down alone, sat by the fire, and began to talk. 
His life had been one of constant warfare. From a lonely 
wanderer he had become head of several broken tribes 
which were united under him. They had rich lands and 




huge herds of cattle. Lover of peace as he was, he had 
to defend his people and his possessions from jealous 
enemies the entire time. He himself always led the war- 
riors into battle, and by courage and strategy either won 
outright or withdrew in time to save his forces for another 
fight. Such facts came to the surface of his tale without 
the slightest boasting. 

Eagerly he asked about the white men's journey 
across the desert. As he listened, he kept saying, "I know! 
I, too, have been through those days of thirst and hun- 
ger." Then he startled David by saying, "You were once 
treated shamefully at Lake Ngamil" Evidently all that 
happened within the radius of a thousand miles was 
known to this chief. 
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Gravely he asked what his guests wished to do in 
his country. David explained that he was looking for a 
healthy, practical station for a permanent mission. Os- 
well announced that he'd like to explore the region. Se- 
bituane offered to help both his visitors with guides, 
oxen, and food. 

As he rose to leave, he said to Livingstone: "You 
have brought your wife and small ones with you. That 
shows you have no fear of me. I am happy that this is 
so/* 

Later in the day when he met Mary and the chil- 
dren, he charmed them with a royal cordiality. In turn, 
he presented his visitors to the three wives who had 
accompanied him. 

During the next few days Livingstone spent many 
hours with the chief. Seated side by side in view of the 
river, they talked of many things. With trustful eyes 
upon his new friend, Sebituane discussed his problems 
as a leader and asked many questions about the meaning 
of Christianity. He also gave out valuable information 
about the country and its inhabitants and spoke of the 
great river flowing east into which the Chuba flowed. 
With mutual eagerness the two men planned the trip 
which both hoped would determine the mission site. 

"Mary,** said David after the first of these conversa- 
tions, "I don't know when Tve met anyone so congenial 
as this Sebituane. He is a person of great quality. If he 
should become a Christian, it would do more for our 
work than anything I can think of/* 

"Yes/* she replied with her face glowing, "the 
legends about him are really true. I've heard many 
tales from the people here about his kindness to fugi- 
tives and to the poor. They say, *He is wise. He has a 
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heart.* David, if Father met this man, lie would be glad 
we reached him at last How I hope we can stay in this 
country/* 

On Sunday the chief commanded all the people in 
the district to attend Livingstone's service. Mary watched 
the reverent attention Sebituane gave the sermon and 
the hymns. Never liad she felt so hopeful of missionary 
work as in the presence of this extraordinary leader. 
After the service she and David walked back to the hut 
in a mood of exalted happiness. 

Next day Livingstone received no summons to meet 
Sebituane. He was disappointed, but believed the leader 
was swamped with the many details of his vast re- 
sponsibilities. The following morning, while the children 
played around him, David was collecting the things 
needed for the exploratory trip. He looked up suddenly 
to see Oswell in the doorway beckoning to him. Startled 
by his friend's perturbed expression, David hurried with 
Inim to a shady retreat beside the river. 

"I have heard an alarming rumor/* said Oswell in a 
low voice. "Sebituane is very ill.** 

The words ran like a stream of ice into David's 
veins. He stared at Oswell in silence. To ask the obvious 
question as to the nature of the illness was beyond him. 
A premonition of disaster, too powerful to be shaken by 
mere facts, took possession of him. And for an instant 
even grief was swallowed up by fear. What would hap- 
pen to them all Mary, the little children in this wild, 
unknown region if they lost their friend and protector? 
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IT IS his lungs again. The chief has suffered this 
trouble before/* 

As he gave this answer to Livingstone's question, 
the tribal headman stared curiously at the maps and 
papers spread out on the table. He had come to tell this 
white man that Sebituane wished to see him. Until this 
moment only doctors, a few servants, and the three wives 
had been allowed to visit the chief. No reports of his 
condition had been given out Yet anxiety paralyzed the 
entire camp. Nobody went out to hunt. No songs were 
heard around the fireplaces. Even the children of the 
tribe were hushed and troubled. 

"Tell the chief I shall come at once/* said David. 

When he reached the open door of Sebituane's hut, 
he paused a second to pray for strength. Then he stepped 
over the threshold. Many people were in the room. But 
David had eyes only for the tall figure stretched out on 
fine skins covering the bed. There was a smile for him 
lighting the dark eyes. Sebituane held up one hand and 
David took it in both his own. What they said to one 
another he couldn't afterwards remember. He knew that 
he himself had tried to speak cheerfully. But his fingers 
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which had felt the fever in Sebituane's hand and the 
rapid pulse in his wrist, his physician's eyes noting the 
labored rise of the chest, the drops of sweat on the fine, 
square brow these were not deceived. Few patients 
recovered from so severe an attack of pneumonia. 

Once outside the hut again, David leaned against 
the trunk of a mimosa tree. "I am losing my friend and 
all my hopes!" he thought in despair. Fury at such waste 
tore at his throat. What were those heathen doctors do- 
ing for the chief? He could be saved. He must be. *Tf I 
had this case for four days, a week, I might do some- 
thing!" David shouted soundlessly to himself. He struck 
the tree trunk with his hand in sudden resolution. Sebitu- 
ane would let him try! He had only to ask 

At that instant one of the native physicians came 
out of the hut, saw Livingstone, and stepped toward him. 
The black man was very fat. The sun glistened on his 
greasy, sweating body. From his hand swung a big pot 
of potions still smoking. Smiling a little through his thick 
beard, the native said curiously to David, "You are a 
doctor, too?" 

"Yes,~ muttered David. All at once he knew it was 
no use. He dared not interfere with fate. Even for 
Sebituane he could take no risk involving the safety of 
Mary and his children and OswelL 

"I am only here as a visitor," said Livingstone with 
sad courtesy. "I know the chief is very ill and that you 
are doing all you can. I shall not offer my services. Should 
Sebituane not recover, I might be blamed for his death. 
I am a stranger to the Makololo." 

Solemnly the native nodded. "You are wise and 
prudent. Did the great chief die under your care, the 
people might be angry." 
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As David slowly neared his own hut, little Robert 
ran to meet him. "Did you see the chief? May I see him? 
I like him. I want him to take me to the river again to 
see the big alligator/* 

Next day David told Sebituane what his son had 
said. The side man smiled and murmured, "Bring him 
here to see me tomorrow/' 

Sunday afternoon, as soon as the religious service 
was over, David took Robert with him to the chiefs hut 
Frightened by Sebituane*s wasted face and hollow eyes, 
the child clung to his father in silence. 

"Come near/* the chief said to David in a hoarse 
whisper. "See if I am any longer a man. I am done/* 

The native doctors made way for the visitor. Look- 
ing down at his friend, David said in a soft, clear tone, 
"Remember, great chief, there is another life after death. 
The soul of man lives on/* 

Harshly one of the natives turned upon him. "Why 
do you speak of death?** he demanded. "Sebituane will 
never die/* 

David only bent lower over the couch. "You have 
had little time to learn of the God we worship. But God 
is merciful, and Christ, his Son, will be with you in your 
darkest moment** 

Sebituane raised his head to look steadfastly at 
David for a moment Then he caught sight of the little 
boy leaning shyly against his father. With an imperious 
gesture he beckoned to a servitor standing watchfully 
against the wall. "Take Robert to my wife Manunka," he 
commanded, "and tell her to give Tifrn some milk!** 

Then he fell back with closed eyes. He never opened 
them. Those were the last words he said. 

Not until next day were the Livingstones and Os- 
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well told that Sebituane was dead. By that time he had 
been mourned and buried. For fear that some enemy 
would desecrate the chiefs grave, lie was, according to 
custom, buried in the cowpen, and the cows were driven 
back and forth over the grave for some two hours to 
hide every trace of it 

The headman who brought the news noted Mary's 
expression of fear. "You are safe with us all of you," he 
said. "No one believes that you brought bad luck to the 
chief." 

Oswell, conscious that David was too shocked for 
speech, asked the headman, "Who becomes ruler of the 
tribe now?" 

He was told that Sebituane's daughter would rule. 
She lived in a village some twelve days* journey north. 
That very day Livingstone dispatched a messenger ask- 
ing if she would grant permission, as her father had 
granted it, for an exploration of the region. 

That night a small sound wakened Mary just before 
dawn. She got up and found David sitting on the little 
porch of their hut with head in hands. When he looked 
up, stark grief was in his face. 

"Ma-Robert, I was wondering what the righteous 
churchmen of Cape Town would think, did they know 
how I mourn this savage chief. But, Mary, how often in 
life does one meet a personality so interesting and so 
noble? Were I a poet, I would write an elegy beginning, 
'Sebituane, Sebituane, the dark forests grieve for thee 
and the heart of man is heavy at thy going/ " 

Mary sat down and laid her cheek against her hus- 
band's arm. "Let us follow him in our thoughts. Nothing 
would make me believe this heathen could be kept out 
of heaven." 
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In three weeks* time the new queen of the Makololo 
sent back gracious leave for the white men to visit any 
part of the country freely. As soon as possible, Living- 
stone and Oswell set off along the Chuba River. First 
they went north to Linyanti, the big tribal village of the 
region, then east for more than a hundred miles. 

One June day the two explorers reached the mouth 
of the Chuba and saw it pouring into another river. Push- 
ing through the thick woods along the bank, they stood 
on the shore of a mighty stream. 

"It's really true!" shouted Livingstone in wild ex- 
citement. "Central Africa isn't a desertl It has rivers, 
forests, fertile lands! Oswell, look at that river! It must 
be a mile wide. Think of all the streams which feed it. 
This discovery will change the map change geography 
upset all theories!" 

"Hurrah!" cried Oswell, and waved his hat in air. 
"But what river is this, Doctor?" 

David flung a glance at the map he had taken from 
his pocket "Man alive, it's the Zambezi! The Zambezi 
which empties into the Indian Ocean! From what Sebitu- 
ane said I guessed it might be. Now I know it. We're the 
first to know that the Zambezi's source is here in Central 
Africa. It flows east across half the continent What a 
terrific current it has!" 

Oswell was delighted to see his grave friend swept 
by such enthusiasm. This discovery was the only happy 
moment of the trip. Little by little Livingstone realized 
that he was not going to find a place for a mission in 
this region. Healthy, high locations abounded, to be 
sure. But these were uninhabited. The Makololo were 
afraid to live on the pkteau because of enemies. Their 
defenses were all along the river which they guarded 
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The villages were built in damp, low regions infested 
with mosquitoes, where fever was the scourge of the 
tribe. 

'It's no use," mourned David. "Such a climate would 
be death to missionaries. The only hope is in the northern 
country where the queen lives/* 

Everywhere the two men stopped they were visited 
by crowds of natives. Never before had a white man 
stepped foot into this country. Not fear but awe and 
curiosity filled the peering faces. Almost every evening 
Livingstone held a little service, spoke of the mission of 
Christ, sang a hymn, and made a short prayer. The silent 
mass of men and women listened intently. Sometimes a 
few individuals would wait to ask shy questions. To give 
up such a promising field of work among thousands of 
friendly natives was a bitter thing for Livingstone. 

And then! In the wild forest he learned something 
which changed his whole attitude toward missionary 
work. 

One evening there appeared at the travelers* camp 
two men dressed in flowing robes of calico printed in 
brilliant colors. In astonishment David asked where they 
got these clothes. Proudly the gaudy ones replied that 
tribesmen living far to the west in white men's country 
had sold them the goods. For what price? David in- 
quired. Somewhat sheepishly the natives admitted that 
they had given in exchange a number of boys who were 
taken away to work for white men. 

"Slaves?" cried David in horror. "You are selling 
slaves?" 

"Not our own people,** explained one of the men. 
"We would not give them up; but captives from a con- 
quered tribe.** 




In a voice cracking with emotion, Livingstone asked, 
"Do you make raids in order to capture boys and girls 
for sale?" 

"Oh, sometimes, but we always have many captives/* 

Abruptly Livingstone got up and went into his tent 
This was the first hint he'd ever had of natives entering 
into the slave trade. It was a far greater shock than had 
been the wicked raids of the Boers. He foresaw that 
if the Negroes themselves were co-operating to supply 
Arabs and half-castes with slaves, a vast traffic would 
result. Tribes would be broken up. All the native de- 
cency, humanity, and capacity for civilization which he 
had admired and counted on would degenerate. All 
peace and security in Central Africa were threatened. 

From that time forward Livingstone grimly col- 
lected evidence. Each response to his quiet inquiries 
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deepened his furious sorrow. That Sehituane himself 
had allowed this practice among his people was a blow. 
Apparently he had scorned to have anything to do with 
the traffic until the previous year. Then the temptation 
to buy a number of Portuguese guns for defense became 
irresistible. He had offered ivory and cattle in payment 
But the traders from the west would accept only skves. 
Two hundred were sold at that first deal Later a group 
of the Makololo, sent to fight some tribes east of their 
territory, met a group of Arabs from Zanzibar. For three 
English muskets they sold thirty youthful captives. 

"To think," David cried out to Oswell, "that if our 
first expedition to Sebituane had not failed, we might 
have prevented this horror from beginning! We could 
have seen to it somehow that traders came up here with 
goods to exchange for ivory and skins.'* 

Oswell nodded gravely. <<f That was a strange mis- 
chance almost as strange as the death of Sebituane a 
week after we met him." 

Night after night Livingstone lay awake pondering 
on how to meet this evil. No longer was he the cheerful, 
observant, high-hearted companion Oswell had always 
enjoyed. 

Return to his family faced him with an unexpected 
problem. As he walked into camp, David's eyes were 
caught by a scene which made him gasp. Robert was 
standing before Agnes and baby Thomas flourishing a 
long willow rod. "Are you strong? Have you courage?" 
he was crying. Before the rod came down upon the two 
innocents, David snatched it out of his boy's hands. Rob- 
ert was surprised and hurt by his father's indignation. 
He explained that he was only showing them how to 
be grown up. Instantly David understood that Robert 
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was merely imitating the fierce ceremony of initiation 
into manhood which native boys had to undergo. 

Mary heard her husband's account of the incident 
in despair. "Not a day goes by/* she said anxiously, "that 
the children don't do something which troubles me. 
They want to run about stark naked. They often do quite 
vulgar things they've seen the natives do. It's hard to 
bring up children decently among savages, David." 

She was deeply disappointed that he had found no 
place for them to settle, lie revelation of slave trading 
among natives struck her to the heart. Where could mis- 
sionaries find a healthy, hopeful place to work without 
insuperable obstacles? Days passed before David made 
any response to this essential question. Then one eve- 
ning, when the service was over and the children were 
asleep, he joined his wife and Oswell by the campfire. 
He found them as usual discussing the immediate fu- 
ture. 

"There's no use planning in the same old way!" he 
burst out. "This trip has given me a new perspective. I 
know now that much has to be done before we can settle 
down anywhere." 

"What do you mean?" asked Oswell in surprise. 

"Well, it's plainer than ever that Central Africa with 
its dense population is the place where missions are 
needed. But how are they going to be supplied? Think 
of the twelve-hundred-mile trip by oxcart from here to 
Cape Town! Hauling supplies that far is too slow and 
expensive. Suppose, however, that there were a practical 
water route west from this section to the Atlantic Ocean. 
If boats could get here, the problem could be solved. 
What's more" his voice rose excitedly "the problem 
of skve trading would be solved, too!" 
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"Oh, David, how?" Mary leaned toward him tensely. 

"By getting normal trade going with the natives. 
The only reason these poor Negroes sell one another into 
slavery is to get cloth and guns and tools through Arabs 
and Portuguese. If English boats brought stuff up here 
in quantity and exchanged it for ivory, skins, coconut 
oil, and fine wood don't you see? there'd be no temp- 
tation to sell human beings. I tell you if secret slave 
trading spreads, missionary work is of little avaiL Africa 
must be opened to civilization!" 

"But how do we enter this picture?" protested Mary. 
"We're missionaries, not traders nor government officials 
nor explorers!" 

"Not explorers?" echoed David. "Mary, that's just 
what 111 have to be in order to bring Christianity to the 
African people. I must find a route to the sea. I must 
find healthy places for workers to live. I've got to ex- 
plore Central Africa for the sake of these dark-skinned 
children of God. It's my inevitable duty as I see it!" 

He sprang up, stepped away from the campfire, and 
gazed up at the brilliant pattern of stars. Never before 
had he put his conviction into words. There it was 
dear and bright as the constellation of Sagittarius with 
his glittering bow. He had to act on that conviction no 
matter what the consequences. 

A faint, sleepy cry from one of the children reached 
his ears. Turning, he saw Mary's figure disappear into 
the hut The dutiful action pinned his winging thoughts 
to the puzzling present Wif e, children, home all were 
threatened by the purpose possessing him. "I never 
should have married!" he mourned. "It isn't fair." He 
stood motionless and tense. 

Mary appeared again in the firelight and her sweet 
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voice sang out with kughter in it, "Mr. Oswell, what 
are you looking at so intently?" 

Muffled as it was, the answer reached the amazed 
listener. "I am looking over there at a great man/* said 
Oswell. 

It was Mary, in David's opinion, who had the great 
heart Her patient endurance of every trial filled him 
with awe. A month after the party started back to Kolo- 
beng, just after they had crossed the worst part of the 
journey, Mary's third son was born. Few were the com- 
forts which could be given the mother. Yet not a single 
complaint escaped her lips. 

David, tenderly caring for her, suggested that they 
name the baby for their good friend William Oswell. 
Mary was delighted with the idea. So was Oswell. Every 
day he came to admire the tiny being who had drawn 
his first breath in the wilds of Africa. 

The party had to camp some time until Mary felt 
strong enough to travel. One early morning David went 
to Oswell's camp to have coffee with him. Almost stag- 
gering with fatigue and anxiety, David cried out, "Oh, 
God forgive me, this is no life for a woman!" 

Osweffs silence conveyed complete agreement. 
David, looking searchingly at his friend, found hi gaz- 
ing toward Livingstone's tent with an expression of deep 
pity. Following his glance, David observed his three 
children sitting on the ground. They were drinking milk 
and playing with one of the hunting dogs. At that in- 
stant Livingstone saw his family through another man's 
eyes. The children's clothes were in rags and their shoes 
were worn through. He thought of his wife's dingy 
dresses which a London charwoman would have scorned 
to wear. His mind flew from the picture of Maiy on her 
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rush bed, with flies buzzing about the baby's head, to the 
memory of Robert imitating wild native ways. Did a 
husband and father have the right to sacrifice his loved 
ones on the altar of duty? No. Something had to be 
done. They could not be subjected to this hardship. He 
alone must bear the burden of his self-imposed mission. 

"Mr. Oswell," he said suddenly, "I think Mary 
ought to take the children to England. They all need a 
civilized environment/* 

OswelTs face lighted with relief. "My dear fellow, 
that is the wisest possible course. They should go at 



once/* 



Not until they reached Kolobeng did David make 
this suggestion to Mary. At first she pushed it away. To 
leave him was unthinkable, she said. But in the end she 
agreed to go. Neither questioned for an instant the right- 
ness of Livingstone's perilous task. Whatever happened 
to the family, he had to go on. David wrote to place the 
situation frankly before the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He stated his determination to find a 
route from Central Africa to the coast. As for his family, 
he told his superiors if it were not possible for the Society 
to pay their expenses in England, as they had for Dr. 
Moffat's family, he would send them up to his parents 
in Scotland and try to support them somehow out of his 
tiny salary. 

In due time he received a generous and understand- 
ing answer from the directors. His family would be cared 
for, and he was to go ahead with his survey of new fields 
of work. Even before die letter came, the Livingstones 
were almost ready for the journey south. 

To say good-by to faithful Mebalwe was hard. 
Harder still was the farewell to Sechele. As soon as the 
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chief had learned that his friends had to leave, he sent 
a request to Dr. Moffat that his children might go down 
to Kuruman for an education. Dr. Moffat cordially 
agreed to look after them. 

After a last service at Sechele's house, David said 
to him, "This is not farewell between you and me. I am 
leaving supplies and many things in my house and shall 
stop here on my journeys. If all goes well, we may work 
together in some safe and peaceful place/* 

"God grant that this be so," replied the chief. "With- 
out you no good thing is left." 

After a stop at Kuruman with the Moffats, the Liv- 
ingstones went straight down to Cape Town. The very 
first day they reached their lodgings, they snatched up 
journals and illustrated papers to learn the events which 
had taken place in the world since the green forest had 
closed upon them. 

There was a wide range of news. Albert, the Prince 
Consort, had astonished the nations by holding a mam- 
moth exhibition of products from all over the globe in 
the new Crystal Palace built of glass. David noted that 
the most interesting inventions had come from the 
United States rubber goods, a sewing machine, and a 
Colt repeating rifle. In France Louis Napoleon had made 
himself Emperor by a clever and bloodless revolution. 
There were rumors of war between England and Russia 
over Turkey. 

These European winds wafted by journals across 
the sea made Cape Town seem more provincial than 
ever. Not for eleven years had David seen those tree- 
lined streets. But he had not been forgotten. People re- 
membered him as a fanatic defender of the Negroes. 
Only Dr. John Phillips and a few colleagues received 
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him warmly. The others heartily disliked his radical 
views about missionary work. It was whispered about 
that the Scotchman was exiling his family to pursue his 
own ambitions. As for the Government, the officials 
treated him like a suspicious character. It was plain they 
had believed the Boer charge that he had sold guns to 
the Bakwains. When they learned of his planned expe- 
dition from the interior to the coast, they refused to sell 
him more than a few guns and a little ammunition. His 
plea that he needed to arm his carriers for essential pro- 
tection fell on deaf ears. 

"It's almost like persecution!" raged Mary. "Because 
you have trod upon race prejudice and set an example 
of self-sacrifice, you are hated!" 

David replied with a worried look: "All this talk has 
made it hard to get credit I must have essential equip- 
ment for long distance travel. But never mind. Ill get it 
somehow. At least, thanks to good Captain Steele, I have 
a sextant and all I need for determining locations!" 

He had found Steele's gift waiting for him at the 
office of the Astronomer Royal, Thomas Maclear. Mac- 
lear was deeply thrilled by Livingstone's discoveries of 
Lake Ngami and the sources of the Zambezi River. 
Eagerly he offered to instruct the young tnan in taking 
accurate geographical observations. The two were 
friends at once. 

One day David came back from an afternoon with 
Maclear to find Mary radiant. "Who do you suppose has 
sent these?" she cried, pointing to a pile of boxes on the 
bed. "They re gifts! Magnificent gifts!" 

"Gifts?" echoed David. "Ah, William Oswell, of 
course! What has he sent?" 

"Complete outfits for the children and me. Oh, 
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lovely clothes, David, and with such a graceful note. 
Now we won't disgrace you in London/' 

On April 23d, 1852, the terrible moment of parting 
arrived. After the last farewells on shipboard David lin- 
gered on the wharf looking hungrily up at the deck. 
Mary, pretty in her new frock, stood at the rail with baby 
Oswell in her arms and tried hard to smile. Agnes, Rob- 
ert, and Thomas were waving their new handkerchiefs. 

"They'll forget their father!" thought David in an- 
guish. "Oh, why had I never time to play with my chil- 
dren!" 

As he walked back to his lonely quarters, he faced 
the future squarely. This was a dark hour. He was stak- 
ing all he possessed, all he cared about in life, on his 
hope of doing something essential for Africa. It was a 
terrific gamble. That he knew. But he could never have 
imagined the adventures awaiting him in that land 
marked on the big map "Unexplored." 
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INTO THE DARKNESS 



HADING his eyes from the relentless sunlight, David 
frowned down at the wiry little native. "The wagon 
wheel is broken?" he exclaimed. "What bad, bad luck! 
Now I can't leave Kuruman for weeks!" 

Ruefully he followed the youth to the open space 
where the wagon stood. To the natives gathered around 
he explained the first steps in mending the break. Slowly 
walking back to the Moffat house, he felt impatience 
storm within 'him. One more maddening delay! After the 
general conspiracy to make things difficult in Cape 
Town, this had to happen at Kuruman! Delay was harder 
because there was a marked absence of the warmth 
which had once surrounded "him in the Moffat house- 
hold. He was the man who had brought suffering and 
exile to their daughter* 

One afternoon about three weeks later, David was 
on the porch studying the Portuguese map of West 
Africa which he had bought in Cape Town. Suddenly 
a commotion broke out on the Kuruman green. Natives 
were running and shouting. In alarm both Dr. Moffat 
and his wife came out on the porch. As David sprang up, 
a group of screaming people, escorting a fat woman with 
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a child in her arms, reached the porch steps. David 
recognized the woman instantly. She was Sechele's wife. 

"Masabele!" he cried. "What has happened at Kolo- 
beng?" 

He drew the tottering woman to a seat. For some 
time she could only pant and tremble. Evidently she was 
hysterical with exhaustion and shock. At last in jerks she 
gasped out her story. 

The Boers had come to Kolobeng. The long-dekyed 
attack had struck the Bakwains. The Boers had burned 
the village, killed many tribesmen, and driven all the 
rest into exile. Masabele herself had hidden for hours in 
the crevice of a rock with her youngest child the one 
in her arms at the moment. Mebalwe had escaped by 
miracle. Sechele was in the lulls but meant to come down 
to Kuruman soon. 

At that point Masabele broke into sobs. The others, 
who had listened in stunned silence, tried to comfort 
her. Mrs. Moffat rushed off to bring a cup of hot tea. 
David thought of his happy vears in Kolobeng with 
aching heart 

Presently Masabele turned to David. "Your house 
not burned. Yet the Boers did much evil to it You are 
our friend and so they hate you." From her belt she drew 
out a letter and handed it to Dr. Moffat "Sechele sends 
this/* A beam of pride crossed her tear-wet face. "He 
writes in your language/* 

Gravely Dr. Moffat read the letter aloud. 

"Friend of my heart's love, and ofdLthe confidence 
of my heart, I am Sechele. I am undone by the Boers, 
who attacked me, although I had no guilt with them. 
They demanded that I should be in their Jdngdom and 
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I refused. They demanded that I should prevent the 
English and others from passing northward. I replied, 
These are my friends and I can prevent no one of them. 
They came on Saturday 9 and I besought them not to 
fight on Sunday and they assented. They began on 
Monday morning at twilight and fired with all their 
might and burned the town with fire and scattered us. 
They killed sixty of my people and captured women 
and children and men. They took all the cattle and all 
the goods of the Bakwains; and the house of Living- 
stone they plundered, taking away all his goods. Of 
the Boers were killed twenty-eight. Yes, my beloved 
friend, now my wife goes to see the children, 

"I am, Sechele, the Son of Mochasele! 9 

Mrs. Moffat's first reaction to the letter was to seize 
David's arm and cry: "You got Mary and the children 
away just in time! And you thank God for that broken 
wagon wheel! It kept you from reaching Kolobeng and 
being killed by the Boers. Oh, you were right No mis- 
sion is possible near such cruel enemies/* 

David pressed her hand. It was comforting to feel 
her old affection once more. 

He and Dr. Moffat were both struck by the fact that 
the Bakwains resisted the attack. The Boers were not 
used to that and would not forgive it 

"You saw this danger more clearly than we did,** 
Dr. Moffat said to his son-in-law. "The Boers have put 
an end to your work with the Bakwains, and I'm gkd 
you are off to search for safer mission sites. You are free 
now for your goal. Every tie is severed.** 

"Yes/* said David solemnly, "from now on I shall 
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work, not for one tribe, but for all the tribes in Central 
Africa. They need a doorway into the civilized world.** 

Livingstone found it hard to get native helpers 
brave enough to go north with him. Everyone was afraid 
of Boer vengeance. Before he could get off, Sechele ar- 
rived. It was touching to see how moved he was by the 
sympathetic welcome he received at Kuruman. He told 
his friends that he was going straight on to Cape Town 
and would sail for England to place his case against the 
Boers before Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Moffat was appalled at the idea. But David 
said to her: "What could be more natural? It is one chief 
asking a more powerful chief that justice be done/* He 
agreed with his mother-in-law, however, that Sechele 
would be stopped somehow before he laid eyes on Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

o 

Eager as he was to start north, David found the 
actual leave-taking hard. The Moffats both embraced 
Titm as if they might be saying good-by to him forever. 
Sadder than that was his view of Kolobeng. Now it was 
only a ghost village. His own hut was stripped. All the 
stores on which he had counted were gone. His precious 
books had been ripped apart and the pages scattered to 
die winds. Sitting there in the ruins, David wrote to the 
Governor at Cape Town a full account of the crime. He 
described how the Boers had all attended Mebalwe's 
Sunday service before shooting down the innocent na- 
tives on Monday. He warned the Governor that unless 
the Boers were punished for this outrage the Bakwains 
might take a bloody revenge. 

In lighter vein he dashed off a letter to Mary. "The 
Boers carried off my sofa/* he told her, "but I never had 
a good rest on it" 
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All through the autumn months he wound his slow 
way north to the Makololo village of Linyanti This time 
he carried pontoons for crossing the marshes near the 
Chuba River. They kept the luggage safe and dry, but it 
was heartbreaking work to push through the tall reeds. 
At every moment they had to watch out for hippopotami. 
If one of those great beasts came up under a boa it was 
sure to upset, no matter how heavily kden it might be. 

One December afternoon the party reached an 
island in the Chuba near Linyanti. As they landed, ter- 
rified natives came rushing at them, spears in hand. But 
the leader recognized Livingstone and at once fear 
turned into jubilation. 

"It is he!** shouted the Makololo. "He has dropped 
among us from the clouds. We thought no one could 
cross the Chuba without our knowledge. But he drops 
among us like a bird!" 

Within an hour a messenger was sent speeding to 
Linyanti to announce the exciting arrival. While he 
rested, David heard from the headman all that had hap- 
pened in the past year. 

It seemed that Sebituane*s daughter had not wanted 
to be queen of the tribes. Before a council of all the 
headmen she had begged to be spared the responsibility. 
Bursting into tears, she cried out, "I would be like other 
women, with a husband and children!'* When they asked 
her whom she would appoint in her pkce, she named 
her brother Sekeletu. From then on Sekeletu was the 
accepted ruler. The tribesmen said he was then at Lin- 
yanti and would certainly welcome the Nake as a friend. 

Next day, after David's men had collected the cattle, 
the cavalcade set out. A few miles from the big village 
Livingstone saw an enormous crowd approaching. The 
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entire population of Linyanti, some seven thousand peo- 
ple, were coming to welcome the friend of their dead 
chief. Shouting, laughing, singing for joy, men, women, 
and children surrounded Livingstone. They gaped in 
admiration of the wagon, and lite small boys ran beside 
it to watch the big wheels turn. In triumph they escorted 
their hero to the great kola, the open space before the 
chiefs hut 

The whole scene seemed to David like a stage set, 
lighted by brilliant African sunlight Warriors were 
drawn up in serried ranks on either side of the chiefs 
seat Crowds built a living wall around the open circle. 
Drummers and pipers made weird rhythmic music. 
Women went about serving great pitchers of beer. In 
formal fashion Livingstone was presented to the chief, 
and immediately he offered the gifts he had brought 
goats, fowls, and two cats. 

Sekeletu proved to be a pleasant youth of eighteen. 
In coloring he was like his father, but had neither the 
fine features nor the bearing of Sebituane. However, it 
was with real courtesy that he welcomed his guest Then 
the court herald began his duties. Although an old man, 
lie was a lively actor. First he leaped and twisted about 
Then he began to shout praise of the visitor. "Don't I 
see the white man? Don't I see the great comrade of 
Sebituane? Don't I see the father of Sekeletu? Give your 
son sleep, my lord! We want sleep!" 

David knew that expression of old. To give sleep 
meant to offer protection. He said to himself that to 
these people an Englishman represented immeasurable 
power. His very presence, especially if he would send 
for a cannon or two, would protect the tribe from all 
enemies. 
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Sekeletu was overjoyed to learn that Livingstone 
still thought perhaps he might find a mission site in the 
northern section of his country. The two started on a 
tour with a large train of helpers. David rode an ox and 
taught the others to do likewise. To the delight of those 
on foot there were many sensational tumbles. 

On the outskirts of the first village another party 
came up the trail. Instantly a ripple of emotion went 
over Sekeletu's men. Was it fear? David saw that the 
leader of the other party had a small ax in his hand. 
Just then Sekeletu dashed away. Slowly his company 
followed on and behind tramped the second group. 

"Who is that chief?" asked David curiously of the 
headman riding beside him. 

"He is the uncle of Sekeletu/* was the brief answer. 

In the village Sekeletu was waiting to greet his 
unckc David was presented and went with the two 
chiefs into a hut. There they sat and talked for a few 
minutes. David noticed that in the kola both companies 
of tribesmen kept their arms and eyed one another 
warily. 

David said, "Sekeletu, I am weary with riding so 
many miles. Will you show me where I am to sleep?" 

"Come, I will show you!" said the young man. 

His uncle also rose to his feet. David, stepping be- 
hind Sekeletu, was conscious of a sudden movement 
from the other man, but followed the young chief with- 
out turning his head. In a moment the two reached the 
hut where David was to stay. 

In a low voice Sekeletu said: "That "man wants to 
kill me. He wishes to rule in my place. His ax was ready 
in his hand. But you covered my body as you came be- 
tween us and saved my life." 
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In amazement David stared at the calm face. Know- 
ing of such a plot, Sekeletu had nevertheless risked that 
conference in the hut. Only by accident was the crime 
prevented. Next morning he learned that the plotter had 
been quietly executed during the night Because the 
Makololo heard that Livingstone had saved the youthful 
chief, they treated him with worshipful gratitude. 

Not only in this village but in all the villages they 
entered people seemed deeply interested in Livingstone's 
religious meetings. They attended by the hundreds. In 
theory he was glad to have the children come, also. But 
their presence was a threat to the dignity of the occa- 
sion. When the fat mothers kneeled down for the final 
prayer, the children on their laps were almost smothered. 
Yells of protest arose followed by smacks from the 
women and low curses from tibe men. The whole audi- 
ence was shaken by silent mirth which burst into laugh- 
ter the moment the amen was pronounced. It was by 
sheer force of will that David kept a straight face. 

Hardly had the party returned to Linyanti when 
David fell ill. For the first time in his life he was stricken 
with malaria. "Now/' thought he, "is my chance to find 
out if native remedies have any value." He had always 
been on good terms with tribal doctors, for he never 
sought patients and took only cases assigned him. Wil- 
lingly a respected nake came to prescribe treatment. 

First David had to sit under a blanket with a steam- 
ing pot of herbs between his knees. Next he had to 
breathe the smoke from plants which had been burned. 
After a few trials he went back to his own remedies and 
slowly grew better. Even before his full strength re- 
turned, he was off on another trip with the chief along 
the northwest branch of the Zambezi. 
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Riding a horse loaned him by Sekeletu, he loved 
looking back at the procession of one hundred and sixty 
men. When the party took to canoes, the strong, skillful 
paddlers, keeping perfect rhythm, held thirty-three boats 
in a f auldess line for hours at a time. This was beautiful 
country. David's glance swept from the motsuri trees 
covered with pink plums to the swooping fish hawks and 
the green pigeons. He was charmed with a bird called 
a troyen, with scarlet breast and a note like the lyre. 

At each village drummers came out with the head- 
man to welcome the chief. Then a hundred men danced 
in his honor with stamping and shouting. Behind them a 
circle of women clapped their hands. After a magnificent 
feast native beer was served to increase hilarity. Ex- 
hausted by the noise and wild behavior, David thought 
wearily, "I am drowned in heathenism!" 

He returned with the party to Linyanti unable to 
change his former conclusion. Unless the tribes would 
move to high healthy land away from the rivers, no mis- 
sion could be founded among them. Now, therefore, he 
was ready to start west in search of a water route. Seke- 
letu, who was enthusiastic about the proposal, called a 
great tribal conference to discuss it 

Livingstone told the assembly what blessings a good 
trade route would bring. **You will get far more for ivory 
and skins if you take them to the coast, than you do now 
from traders/* he told them. What with his eloquent plea 
and Sekeletu's warm approval of the great adventure, 
the men grew very much excited. Many shouted that 
they wished to go with the Nake. 

Then one sober fellow arose to say: "There is this 
to think of. Suppose the white leader dies on the way. 
Would not his people blame us?" 
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Praising the sensible question, Livingstone reas- 
sured the tribesmen on that point Twenty-seven men 
were chosen to accompany the explorer. Only two of 
them were Makololo. The others belonged to subordi- 
nate tribes. The helpers were not hired by Livingstone 
but sent by the chief to accomplish an end desired by all 
the people. As a test of relative prices four big elephant 
tusks were to be taken to the coast. 

Preparations did not take long. David wished to 
travel light He left his wagon and goods in the care of 
the tribe. With him he took the meager arms allowed 
TIJTTI by the colonial government three guns for his men, 
a rifle and double-barreled gun for himself. In one pack 
he had all his instruments for determining longitude and 
latitude. His books were three in number the Bible, a 
book of logarithms, and an almanac. Medicine, clothes, 
tea, coffee, and sugar were stowed in canisters. One 
heavy package contained a magic lantern and slides of 
Bible scenes. He had found that among Sekeletu's peo- 
ple these pictures were very stimulating to interest A 
small herd of oxen served a double purpose. The men 
could ride them when weary and, if food were scarce, 
one could be slaughtered. David's choice of steed was 
an ox he called Sindbad. He had a bad temper but a very 
soft back. 

At first travel was easy. Determined to avoid the 
slave trader's path, Livingstone went north to the limit 
of Sekeletu's country before starting west. Even then he 
was in a region where lesser chiefs acknowledged Seke- 
letu's authority. They gladly offered food, oxen, and 
guides. At every village large groups attended David's 
service and applauded the magic lantern scenes. 

Making camp was a ritual. One helper cut grass for 
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the leader's bed. Two set up his little tent. The fellow 
who cut wood and tended the fire was rewarded by the 
heads of all game and oxen killed for food. Several others 
looked after the cooking and the oxen. These were 
tethered near the fire where they felt safe. At meals the 
two Makololo had the places of honor, one on each side 
of Livingstone, and they slept outside his tent David, 
who never once relaxed his standards, taught the men 
to wash his shirts and sun his blankets. He bathed, 
shaved, and changed his shirt every day. 

Proud as they were of their guns, the natives were 
bad shots. They couldn't get used to the explosion and 
the kick. "Keep your eyes open!" David would shout 
To save his small store of ammunition he had to do all 
the hunting himself. Since his injured arm with the false 
joint had to be propped up for use, shooting was painful 
and tiresome. Besides, he hated killing the gaily pranc- 
ing zebras and the graceful gazelles. 

At the end of the beaten trail Livingstone explained 
the route to his men. They gathered about the Portu- 
guese map and he pointed out the Kwango River run- 
ning north and south. "That river marks the border of 
the- Portuguese country. From there on to the Atlantic 
Ocean the Portuguese are in command. We are going 
to the town of St. Paul de Loanda on the sea." 

The men were fascinated by the compass. With 
mystified respect they watched their leader set up his 
sextant and telescope and consult his book of strange 
figures. Every member of the party was sworn to pre- 
serve David's big notebook through all hazards. Care- 
fully bound and locked with a key, the book was carried 
by reverent hands. When a deep ford had to be crossed 
on foot the tallest black boy held it Mgh above his head 
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For three months the party was in friendly terri- 
tory. The chiefs were deeply interested in Livingstone's 
plan and always offered help. As for the tribesmen, they 
were thrilled by their first sight of a white man. "Show 
us your hair!" they would cay, and then stand dumb with 
amazement to see a shock of straight, sandy hair on a 
human head. For his part, David marveled at the elabo- 
rate headdresses affected by both men and women in 
this region and at the men's strange custom of filing their 
front teeth into needlelike points. Here for the first time 
he saw images of heathen gods set up in tiny huts. 

At the services which he never failed to hold, David 
attracted large congregations. Usually the magic lan- 
tern was immensely enjoyed. As he could tell by peo- 
ple's comments, the pictures made Bible characters 
come true. But now and then they inspired only fear. 
Once the figure of a man enlarged on the screen to giant 
size was shown rushing forward. With screams of terror 
the whole audience fled away. 

A powerful chief named Shinta offered the most 
impressive reception. He lived in an attractive village 
laid out in courts neatly planted with gardens and trees. 
When the visitor stepped to the edge of the kola$ he 
faced the chiefs throne. Shinta was dressed in a vest 
and kilt of red baize and wore a helmet of feathers. Row 
after row of women sat behind him. Drummers thumped 
away and skilled musicians pkyed on an instrument 
with keys fastened over hollow gourds which sounded 
something like a piano. Speeches and singing went on 
for hours. Then an ox was given Livingstone's party for 
a great feast 

This tribe, however, was openly engaging in the 
slave trade. Two half-caste Portuguese were staying in 
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the village. In their hut they kept a number of skve 
girls in chains. Shinta went so far as to offer Livingstone 
the handsome present of a slave girl and could not un- 
derstand why the gift was refused. It took all David's 
diplomacy to get away without offending the great 
chief. 

From then on travel grew harder. This was the 
rainy season. Almost every day for months sheets of 
water poured down. Sometimes the sun did not shine 
long enough to dry clothes and blankets. Every few 
weeks David's fever came back and often in such sever- 
ity that he couldn't move from his cot Once or twice 
his men also were stricken. But under his treatment they 
soon recovered. 

In late February they began to cross vast plains 
entirely covered with water. Livingstone's careful ob- 
servations made him certain that tibis section was the 
watershed of Central Africa, dividing northern and 
southern streams. The discovery thrilled him deeply, for 
it gave him definite knowledge of the interior structure 
of the continent "It is like a huge saucer," he said to 
himself, "rimmed with hill* and mountains." 

Here almost no game could be found. It was an 
exhausting struggle for the wet and hungry men to push 
over boggy ground through tall weeds and grasses. The 
temperature stood at ninety degrees. With every bone 
aching, David rode Sindbad in a feverish dream. To 
cheer on his men was a mighty effort. 

One day a deep river had to be crossed. Each man 
kept his footing by holding the tail of an ox. Halfway 
over David's hand was wrenched from Sindbad's tail by 
a sudden plunge the ox made. For an instant he sank 
under water. As he came to the surface, he heard shrieks 
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of fear and woe. "He sinks! He drowns!" He saw men 
who had reached the opposite shore plunge into the 
water to rescue him. But when everyone realized that 
their leader was calmly swimming to dry land, horror 
changed to delight "You swim!" they shouted. "You are 
like us!" 

Shortly after this incident the party encountered a 
new and deadly complication. For the first time a vil- 
lage chief demanded tribute for passage through his 
land. What he wanted in this region barren of cattle was 
an ox. Livingstone sent word that he wished the chief 
to come and see him. He arrived with a guard of armed 
men hideous in war paint It was plain that he meant to 
collect tribute by force. 

"Let us sit and talk," said David peaceably. 
Aided by his quick-witted men, he so maneuvered 
that the chief and his counselors were seated between 
David and his own men, who stood with guns in hand. 
Carefully the purpose of the journey was explained. A 
good trade route would benefit all tribes alike, David 
said Therefore, he had no intention of paying tribute. 
Travel in this great open country should be free to all. 
However, as a token of good will he would offer one of 
his shirts to the chief. This courteous firmness abashed 
the native leader. Still more effective was that near-by 
group of armed men. Grumpily he took the shirt and de- 
parted. Next day Livingstone's party went on unmo- 
lested. 

Within a week a greater danger met them. At a river 
brink they suddenly came upon a group of warriors lying 
in wait for them. "Yield up one of your men for our 
chief!" they shouted, and flourished their spears. 

Livingstone took a moment for reflection. With his 
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guns he could easily rout this group. But those who 
escaped would bring the whole tribe down upon him. 
Bloodshed must be avoided. 

"Keep very quiet/' he said to his men. "Strike no 
blow!" Stepping out to face the fierce strangers, he spoke 
in a firm voice. "What your chief asks is impossible. He 
might as well demand of my party that they give me up 
to be his skve. We are all free men together. Go tell 
your chief we are peaceful travelers seeking a new path 
to the sea.** 

Baffled by the stern voice, aware of the threatening 
guns, the warriors fell back. From a short distance they 
shouted insults and cried out that they would loan no 
boats for crossing the river. 

"Keep your boats!" yelled the Makololo. "We can 
all swim even he, our father!" 

David took a few steps forward and beckoned to 
one of the warriors. "Look!" he said. "Here is a gift of 
cloth to your chief as a token of good will/* 

Following suit, several men stripped from their fin- 
gers a few iron rings and held them out With an air of 
contempt the warriors snatched up the presents. Still 
shouting insults, the group tramped away. 

The Makololo said scornfully: "Those things have 
never traveled. They know nothing." As they set about 
making camp, David heard them saying to one another 
that their f ather was a real father and would never sell 
them as slaves. 

After a number of days the route led through a deep 
forest. David's heart bounded at sight of the magnificent 
trees. Their straight trunks towered up so high and were 
set so close together that a mere tridde of daylight fil- 
tered down upon the file of men and oxen. Rainstorms 
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increased the gloom and discomfort Night after night 
David lay sweating with fever. He was becoming mere 
skin and bones. The natives no longer sang on the march. 
They grumbled at the lonely, endless journey. 

One day Livingstone was too ill to move. Vaguely 
he heard through a feverish doze the sound of endless 
talking. Suddenly shouting began. One man bawled that 
he wouldn't cut another stick of wood. Yells arose. "Let 
us kill the cattle!" It was mutiny. 

Seizing his small gun, Livingstone dashed out of 
his tent and faced the rebels. "Men," he roared, "the 
first one of you refusing his task will be shot. Make up 
the fire! Feed the oxen! Not another word from any of 
you." 

He meant it And they knew he meant it After one 
awed glance at the threatening figure, the twenty-seven 
men set about their tasks. That night the fire was brighter 
than ever. Two of the men came begging the privilege of 
washing the father's shirt. 

Well he understood that the poor fellows were 
merely unnerved. Yet for days he was wary. Then one 
afternoon his confidence was restored. Sindbad sud- 
denly decided to tear through the forest at full speed. 
Too weak to check him, David was soon brushed off by 
a heavy low branch. As he fell, Sindbad gave him a 
vicious kick in the thigh. Panic seized the party. A dozen 
men ran to pick up the fallen leader. Otters rushed to 
catch the wicked ox. Anxiously a Makololo begged to 
rub the bruised leg with healing oiL 

David managed to laugh. "I am not badly hurt. 
Sindbad was giving me a new cure for fever. Lift me 
on his back again. HeTl be good as gold the rest of the 
day." 
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Not a village in the forest clearings was passed 
without a struggle. Each chief demanded tribute. Know- 
ing that the hateful practice was due to skve traders 
ready to pay any price to conduct business, Livingstone 
was determined never to yield. His men, however, were 
afraid of trouble and always pleaded for some conces- 
sion. Little by little the party was stripped of its posses- 
sions. No yard goods remained. David had only two 
shirts left. Many oxen had been sacrificed. Even so, it 
needed firm diplomacy to advance unscathed. The little 
company grew more and more discouraged. 

All were gathered around the campfire one night 
after a particularly trying argument with a threatening 
chief. One of the Makololo suddenly said to David: "This 
is enough. We have nothing more to give these robbers, 
yet we have far to go. Let us turn bade." 

"Yes, let us go home. Life is good there. We want 
sleep/* cried the other men. "Not one step further will 
we go." 

In silence David listened as this resolution was re- 
peated over and over. Then he said sadly: "Very well, 
my friends. You are free men. I would not force you 
against your will, even if I could. Turn back if you 
choose. But I mean to go on! We have come more than 
a thousand miles. In a few hundred miles begins the land 
of the Portuguese. Safety is there. I shall reach it I shall 
reach the port of Loanda. I shall go on alone/ 7 With 
that he went into his tent, dropped the flap, and lay 
down on his couch. 

It was the blackest moment he had yet experienced. 
Worn by the fever he couldn't seem to cure, he would 
find it almost impossible to make the journey without 
help. Yet he would try it. He had to. Earnestly he 
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prayed for the strength of will to go forward. Little by 
little he felt reassured. Somehow he would not fail Pres- 
ently he dozed off. 

"Father, Father, we must speak to you!" The call 
of voices outside his tent wakened him. Slowly he got to 
his feet, raised the tent flap, and stood silent at the open- 
ing. All twenty-seven men were gathered there. The two 
Makololo stepped forward from the group and addressed 



"Our father must not believe what we said in anger 
at these greedy people. We will never leave you. Be not 
disheartened. Wherever you lead, we will follow/* 

Livingstone smiled gently. "That is good. It would 
seem a pity to give up when you have come so far. When 
we reach the Portuguese land, you will be gkd you did 
not go home/* 

That night one of the Makololo whispered to him, 
"Father, you know we would die for you/* 

After that the men vied with one another to stow 
their devotion. Yet trials never ceased. One whole day 
they had to stay in camp outside a big village because 
of the extreme heat and Livingstone's inability to sit 
his ox. All day long messages came from the chief. He 
demanded an ox, ivory, and one of the men as a slave. 
Over and over Livingstone replied that they had nothing 
to give and that threats were in vain. When night 
brought relief from strain, he called his men together. 

"Just before dawn we will creep past the village. Be 
ready. It is our only chance/* 

Moving cautiously just as light began to steal 
through the trees, the party made a wide detour around 
the village. Even the crackle of a branch under foot or 
the call of a bird made the men jump. A volley of shots 
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and arrows was expected every moment Mile after mile 
they walked in silence. Not a sound was heard. After 
they crossed a wide, shallow stream the sun came up 
and showed the trail behind them empty of any pursuer. 
A shout of joy went up from the rear guard. "We are 
saved! We are children of Jesus!" 

Progress was slow now. David was too weak to ride 
Sindbad. He walked between the two Makololo, who 
supported him. For two weeks they could only go a few 
miles a day. Yet they went on. And so one afternoon 
they reached the edge of a high plateau. Below lay an 
enormous valley, and winding through it was a wide 
ribbon of shining silver. "The Kwango River!" cried 
Livingstone. "On the other shore begins the land of the 
Portuguese!" He added his feeble cheer to the joyous 
shouts of the men. 

Camp was gay that night. David smiled at the sound 
of laughing voices as he set up his instruments and cal- 
culated their position. Even though his fever grew worse 
that night, his heart was light Early next day the party 
began its slow way down the steep, rocky incline. When 
they paused to rest, David basked in the magnificent 
scenery. To the north were snowy mountains. Billowing 
clouds cast shadows over the green valley. Peace and 
beauty seemed to fill the vast landscape. If only he 
weren't so faint, so racked with pain! 

Late afternoon brought them almost to the bottom 
of the slope near the river. A sudden cry from the ox 
driver halted every ingm in his tracks. In horror they saw 
advancing upon them a band of fiercely painted war- 
riors. From a distance the leader bawled a demand for a 
slave in payment for crossing the Kwango. Livingstone 
stepped out in view, shook his head, and shouted, "No!" 
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Threats followed. Spears were shaken. Several of the 
warriors brought guns to their shoulders. 

At David's stern command, his men brought up the 
oxen, tethered them behind big rocks, and crouched 
down in positions of defense. He himself sank to the 
ground beside a stunted tree. Shouts and arguments 
went on. But he was too ill to listen. 

Perhaps this was the end. Here and now, with safety 
in sight, they might all be wiped out. For weeks he had 
held despair at bay. It rushed at him now. The whole 
trip had been in vain! He had not found the water route. 
Only for a few hundred miles were rivers navigable. 
Land travel had proved impossible. Forests, bogs, tsetse 
flies, hostile tribes, floods! What European traveler could 
survive them? All his mighty effort was for nothing. And 
now his life was likely to be snuffed out by a handful of 
brigands. 

Three of his men stooped over him anxiously. 
"Father, let these greedy things have an ox!" 

"No/* he muttered. "They would take an ox and ask 
for a man. It is no use. They would not ferry us across 
the Kwango for any pay. Keep still behind the rocks. Let 
only your guns show. Perhaps at dusk we can escape.** 

But he didn't believe it This was the end. He closed 
his eyes in exhaustion. 

In a few moments they opened again. He sat up. 
The shouting had stopped. Why? What was happening 
down there by the river? 
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A MAN in uniform was striding up from the river 
bank. He was shouting at the group of warriors. 
David caught a Portuguese word or two and guessed he 
was asking what the row was all about Hope spurred 
David to his feet and he hurried down the hill. His keen 
eyes recognized the newcomer as a half-caste sergeant 
of the Portuguese militia. Some distance from the threat- 
ening natives the two men met 

With jaw dropping and eyes widening, the ser- 
geant listened to Livingstone's explanation of his di- 
lemma given in halting Portuguese. "An Englishman!" 
exclaimed the young n^ari. "An Englishman off here 
alone! I am Cypriano. I will wait with you here till dusk. 
These heathen will not attack openly. Well make a run 
for it in die dark. I know where the boats are. I will 
help you/* 

Together the two went back to the party hiding in 
the rocks. David felt that his words of thanks were piti- 
fully inadequate. The swarthy sergeant with his woolly 
hair was nothing less than an angel from heaven. The 
Makololo declared that he had arrived by magic, and 
aP the men got ready to follow when he gave the word. 

147 
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They had not long to wait First at a snail's pace 
and then at a wild sprint, men and oxen reached the river 
brink. Shot after shot rang through the darkness. Stand- 
ing beside the boats, David counted his men as they 
came from the shadows. "Is anyone hurt?" he asked. No 
one was. In a few moments all except those who had to 
swim the oxen across the river were in the canoes. 
Guided by the sergeant, they punted swiftly over the 
Kwango. 

As he touched shore, Livingstone took some coins 
from his wallet and laid them in one of the boats. "In 
return for a safe passage!" he laughed. 

"We will go to my home," said the sergeant. "Follow 

I 

Forgetting pain and fever, Livingstone stumbled on 
through the night. The rising sun found the party ap- 
proaching the big, solid hut where the soldier lived with 
his mother. To the famished traveler the breakfast Cyp- 
riano served was like a course dinner. Outside the hut 
the men chattered with glee over the food so generously 
provided. 

After a day and night of rest the party started on. 
For the first time in months they walked without fear 
under the brilliant sky. A guide led the men along a 
narrow path through miles of grass growing more than 
shoulder high. David rode Sindbad again. In a few days 
they reached the most eastern Portuguese village, Kas- 
sange. The people who came out to greet them were 
almost all half-castes. But the Commandant to whom 
they escorted Livingstone was a Portuguese gentleman. 

"What?" he exclaimed incredulously. "You have 
come fifteen hundred miles from the center of Africa? 
This is the most amazing achievement I ever heard o 
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Doctor, you must dine with me and my officers. You 
must tell me what I can do for you/* 

David said that all he needed was a guide to Lo- 
anda. But when he sat down to dinner, his hunger, 
fatigue, and illness were all so apparent that his host 
put him to bed immediately after the meal and kept 
him there for days. He was aware tihat the officials were 
puzzled about him. The first day he was up again he 
found out why. For, as he started to work with instru- 
ments and his logarithm book, the Commandant asked 
rather suspiciously what he was doing. 

"Well," explained Livingstone, "the Portuguese 
maps are very inaccurate and there are no others. I am 
sending exact reports to the Royal Geographical Society 
in London/* 

"But what has this to do," asked the official, "with 
an investigation of the slave trade?" 

So that's what they thought he was doing! Even as 
he set his host straight, however, David spoke out 
warmly against slavery. The Commandant, who like all 
the traders in Kassange had many slaves, listened with 
respect He pointed out that all the Negroes and half- 
castes in the region were being Christianized and taught 
to read and write. David could honestly praise that 
effort. Yet every day he observed the evil effects of 
slavery. 

Fitted out with decent clothes by the generous 
Commandant, Livingstone set forth on the last lap of 
the journey. With a Negro corporal to guide them, the 
men crossed the rich and fertile valley edged with mag- 
nificent mountains. The Makololo kept saying, "What 
corn they could raise in these fields! Wliy have they 
done nothing with them?" 
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"And why/* thought Livingstone, "have they not 
built one passable road?" Evidently the Portuguese were 
not colonists. They didn't bring their families to settle 
down and develop the country. They stayed only long 
enough to get rich on trade. 

As day followed day, David's strength ebbed again. 
He could hardly sit his ox. But one morning from a rise 
of ground St. Paul de Loanda came in sight In the sun- 
shine lay the city they had been trying to reach for six 
months. Everyone halted to make sure it was really 
there. David watched the astonishment of his men from 
moment to moment The spire of the church, the walls of 
'a big fort were wonders. But two-story houses surpassed 
belief. "These are not huts!" cried one man. "They are 
mountains with caves in them!" 

Down a dusty street they trotted and there before 
them was the Atlantic Ocean. The men shrank together 
in terrified awe. Black eyes strained to find beyond the 
tumbling waves some end to the sparkling blue water. 
Finally one of the Makololo made a speech. 

"We have been marching along with our father, 
believing that what the ancients had always said was 
true, that the world has no end. But now all at once the 
world says to us, 1 am finished. There is no more of 



It was a subdued company which followed their 
leader up to the center of the town. David had brought 
all the way from Cape Town letters to the one English- 
man in Loanda, Mr. Edmund Gabriel, the Consul. All 
morning he had been wondering what sort of man he 
was. He felt too ill to cope with a hostile or mistrustful 
bureaucrat such as he had found at the Cape. Leaving 
his men in charge of the corporal, he set off to the Con- 
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sill's house. As he nervously opened tae gate, he saw 
before him a carefully kept flower garden. "A good 
sign'/* he thought A servant ushered him into a small 
reception room. Before he could seat himself, a neat, 
small man hurried into the room. 

"Dr. Livingstone! At last you are here!" With both 
hands held out, Gabriel beamed at his visitor. "When 
word came from Kassange, I sent my servants to meet 
you on the way, but they missed you. You must make 
this your home while you are here/* 

As David thanked him, the Consul looked at V 
sharply. "You are ill, Dr. Livingstone. You are shaking 
with fever. I'm going to put you to bed this instant** 

It was weeks before the sick man could lift his head. 
Not until he had recovered from exhaustion could he 
throw off the fever. When he could be propped up 
against the pillows, his devoted host came to talk to kfrn r 

"The whole town has heard of your marvelous ad- 
venture. And your faithful men are making friends. Tve 
arranged for their board and keep. What's more Tve 
provided them with work. 9 * 

Laughing at David's surprise, he explained: "I sug- 
gested that they unload a collier which just steamed in 
with coal for the British cruisers. The harbor is full of 
them, you know. They are always looking for smug- 
glers. When I told your good fellows that they could 
buy doth and presents for their wives with what they 
earned, they signed up at sixpence a day.** 

When Livingstone finally crawled out into the June 
sunshine, visitors thronged to see him. Their unbounded 
admiration for his exploit gradually changed his feeling 
that the trip had been a failure. Portuguese officials were 
intensely interested in his wish to open a trade route. 
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The local paper printed an interview on the subject. All 
the traders in town fell to discussing possibilities. 

Then a command invitation came from the Gov- 
ernor-General of the colony who was also the Bishop of 
Loanda. Livingstone was to bring his twenty-seven men 
to visit him. Gabriel hurried out to buy clothes for them. 
Grinning with pleasure, they appeared to escort their 
leader in new robes of striped cotton cloth and red caps. 
At the reception given at the Bishop's house they be- 
haved with immense dignity. 

Now it was the turn of David's countrymen to enter- 
tain him. Several of the Navy officers called upon him t 
As soon as he was able, he was rowed out to one of 
the cruisers to lunch with the Commander. The excited 
interest his arrival created astounded him. The officers 
crowded about him with eager questions. He showed 
them a map he had drawn and outlined his journey. 

"Dr. Livingstone/* cried the Commander, "this is 
the most amazing journey since the days of Marco Polo. 
You had no equipment, no help! Don't tell me you are 
a missionary. Youre a scientist, an explorer of the first 
order." 

It was at that luncheon that David heard the most 
recent news of the Crimean War. England and France 
were fighting Russia, not so much to defend Turkey as 
to prevent Russia's getting a foothold on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The war was not going too well, but the 
Navy men were confident of victory. They reported that 
it looked as if civil war might break out in America 
between the northern and southern states. 

As he left, David was asked to bring all his men for 
a visit to the cruiser. He was delighted with the invita- 
tion. But at first the men were afraid to accept They 
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said the ship would carry them off into slavery. Only 
trust in their "father's" word overcame their fear. 

Once aboard the ship, however, all misgivings 
vanished. From the Commander to the youngest tar, 
everyone offered warm hospitality. The cook served 
refreshments. The midshipmen took them from the cap- 
tain's bridge down to the engine room. One of the 
officers even fired off a cannon for their benefit At every 
step their wonder grew. Gathering around David after 
the tour, they cried, "This is not a canoe at all! It is a 
town on water!" 

"Now you see/* said Livingstone. "These country- 
men of mine have been sent by our Queen to put down 
the trade of buying and selling black men/' 

"Yes/* said one of the Makololo joyously. "They are 
like you." 

With wide eyes they watched the deference with 
which these magnificent officers treated their leader. The 
tall white men with gold lace and buttons on their coats 
and with shining swords bowed before Livingstone as if 
they thought him their superior. In die rowboat which 
took them back to shore, David heard them say, "Our 
father is a great man with the men of his country." 

Every day Livingstone kbored on his formal re- 
ports to die London Missionary Society and the Royal 
Geographical Society. He sent an account of his trip 
to Thomas Maclear at Cape Town and wrote dozens of 
letters to family and friends. He was convinced now that 
even if he had not succeeded in finding a practical water 
route to the coast, he had pushed open a door into 
Africa's interior. As he worked and reflected, he decided 
that he must complete the task. There was every chance 
that he might find what he was looking for by going east 
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The Zambezi River might prove navigable. He must 
trace it down to the Indian Ocean and make sure. 

When he discussed this idea with the Bishop of 
Loanda, he received immediate encouragement. "Til give 
you letters to the Commandants of every Portuguese post 
in the east," declared the Bishop. 

Now the town buzzed over the action taken by the 
Board of Public Works. They voted to do all they could 
to promote commerce in Central Africa. They bought a 
horse and a colonel's uniform to be given to Sekeletu, 
and ordered a suit for each of the twenty-seven men. 
Meanwhile the Makololo had sold the tusks which their 
chief had sent to the coast. "You spoke truly, Father/* 
they said to David, "when you promised all that ivory 
would bring in this land. For one single tusk we received 
two muskets, three small barrels of gunpowder, and 
much, much cloth-enough to give us all robes. That is 
three times as much as was given by traders at Linyanti/* 

With his reports almost ready, David was eager to 
start back. But in August came a sudden relapse. He 
was desperately ill again. As he was slowly getting bet- 
ter, one of the ship captains came to beg hi to go 
straight to England. "The Forerunner sails for home in 
a few weeks/' said the captain. "Take passage on her, 
Dr. Livingstone. Go home and get well. You are in no 
condition to take that frightful journey again/' 

Livingstone smiled and shook his head. "You are 
kind, Captain, but 111 make the trip. I have to, you see. 
For Tve promised my faithful men to get them safely 
home. Everything I've tried to build up would collapse 
if I failed them." 

Slowly the Commander nodded. "Aye, aye, Doctor!" 
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The honor and pluck of a true Scotsman are at stake, I 
understand/* 

Edmund Gabriel regaled David with the latest 
deeds of the boys from Central Africa. They had gone 
into the forest, brought back quantities of firewood, and 
sold it to eager buyers. David was proud of their enter- 
prise. As soon as he was on his feet again, he took them 
shopping. He was delighted to find them scorning the 
cheap baubles the shopkeepers showed them as a mat- 
ter of course. "What they wanted were stout, durable 
goods. 

Gifts poured in upon the departing group. Each 
man was given a musket. The sailors had made David a 
stout new tent, and a friend presented him with a six- 
barreled pistol. Two donkeys were added to the caval- 
cade, and the Bishop loaned twenty carriers to help 
with the luggage over the first kp of the journey. Noth- 
ing was left undone to show David Livingstone that his 
explorations and his plans to open up trade were re- 
garded as of the utmost importance. With his reports 
and letters stowed away on the Forerunner, David said 
his good-bys. Gabriel, loath to part with his friend, 
would accept no thanks from him. "It has been a great 
privilege to have you!" he said. 

Half the town gathered to cheer the party off. 
Shouldering their muskets, the men stepped proudly. 
David marveled at the fine show they made. He had 
arrived at Loanda stripped and penniless. Now, well 
equipped and supported by official backing, he was off 
to find a route to die east 

At the first post, Livingstone repaid hospitality by 
curing his host of a severe attack of illness. The second 
halt was longer. For the colonel of the post had many 
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things of interest to show him. One morning just as they 
were starting out to visit a factory, a messenger arrived 
from Loanda. He brought Livingstone a letter from Mr. 
Gabriel. The colonel saw him open it and grow pale. 

"The Forerunner has been wrecked!*' gasped David. 
"All my letters, reports, and maps are at the bottom of 
the sea!" 

"Thank God you are not there, too!" cried the officer. 
"That was the ship you might have taken for England." 

For a moment the two men reflected on the strange 
ways of fate. Then David's lost work became the im- 
portant question. "There is only one thing to do," said he. 
"I'll have to rewrite the reports, redraw the maps, and 
send off a new batch of letters." 

At once the colonel insisted that his guest stay at 
the post to complete the gigantic task. It took two 
months. When everything was finished, a messenger 
sped back to Mr. Gabriel with the packet Then once 
more the party started on the long trek. 

Fever dogged their footsteps. At one time almost 
the entire party was sick. David was able to cure every- 
one but himself. The horse sent to Sekeletu died from the 
bite of a tsetse fly. Rains and hunger plagued them. But 
the worst difficulty which had beset them on their way 
west was singularly absent. No tribute was demanded. 
Many of the very chiefs who before had been the most 
threatening came smiling to offer hospitality. Living- 
stone knew the reason for this change. He was now well 
armed. Wryly lie thought of the contrast between Portu- 
guese generosity and the niggardly allowance made by 
his own government at Cape Town. 

Once only were they faced with battle. They had 
been tramping through rainy days. Night after night 
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they had had to sleep in wet clothes on ground too boggy 
to hold the tent When they reached a village at last, 
David was prostrated with fever. On the third day 
he was getting a little better and was writing up his 
notes. Suddenly his headman burst into the tent, crying, 
"Father, you must speak to these angry people." 

The village chief had asked a stupendous price for 
the meat needed by the party. La the argument one of 
David's men had struck him in the mouth. In repara- 
tion a gun and five pieces of doth had been offered. But 
with curses and threats the villagers remanded more 
and more until the angry travelers refused to argue 
further. Battle was in the air. 

Staggering out of his tent; Livingstone ordered his 
men to break camp at once. They got off to a quick start 
But a mile out of the village, bullets came whizzing 
through the woods. The last carrier gave a scream of 
rage. His baggage had been knocked to the ground and 
scattered. 

"Halt!" shouted Livingstone, and slipped down from 
his ox. "We must stop this evil-doing at once." 

Picking out three of his men, he hurried back down 
the path. At the first turn they met the headman, gun in 
hand. Livingstone's six-barreled pistol pressed against 
the man's stomach. "What do you mean by firing on us?" 
he cried. 

One of David's men had seized the chiefs hand and 
the other snatched away his gun. Shaking with fear, the 
native stuttered, "I have only come to speak to you. I 
wish only peace." 

By this time both companies had run up behind 
their respective leaders. Hearing their chief speak of 
t>eace, the local tribesmen stood quietly. Only one of 
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them took a step forward and a Mafcololo calmly pushed 
him back with his battle ax. 

"We only want to be friends/* repeated the chief. 

"Look!" yelled the carrier, pointing to his broken 
pack. "Is it the part of a friend to spill my baggage?" As 
he spoke he fingered the trigger of his gun. 

Livingstone called out in a ringing voice: "Let 
everyone sit down. We will talk." Promptly the whole 
assembly sank to the ground. "Now/* he went on, "if you 
have come with a peaceful purpose, we ourselves have 
no other. We will not start a battle. Go back to your vil- 
lage in peace." 

With eyes on the deadly revolver, the chief whim- 
pered, "I fear you will shoot me in the back." 

"Nonsense!" replied Livingstone. "If I wished to 
kill you, I'd have shot you in the face. Look, I am not 
afraid to show I mean peace." 

With that he turned around, mounted his ox, and 
began to move away. 

One by one, with heads turned to watch the enemy, 
all his company followed. Not a shot was fired. Swaying 
with fatigue, Livingstone gave himself up to gratitude. 
Horrible as it would have been to have bloodshed asso- 
ciated with his name, he couldn't pky die coward in the 
face of outrage. In this section the tribes were brave 
only when they thought the odds were with them. But 
if all the tribes in a region massed together to plunder a 
passing party, there would be no way to withstand them. 
He had had luck this day! 

Ahead of him joyous shouts floated back from his 
men. "We are the brave ones! Those things feared us. In 
battle we'd have slain them all even the chief and 
binned their village. Our father knows no fear!" 
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It was September 11, 1855, thirteen months from 
the time they left Loanda, when the party reached Lin- 
yanti News of its approach had come pelting down from 
the north. Miles from the village, the shouting, singing 
people, with drums thumping furiously, met the heroes 
of the trail. After almost two years of absence, the fabu- 
lous white man had brought every tribesman back alive 
and well. 

Clad in their striped robes, sporting their red caps, 
the twenty-seven veterans strutted with the air of demi- 
gods. "We are now the ancients," they cried. ~We have 
seen the end of the world and the English towns that 
float and move on the sea. We have passed through 
perils uncounted. Rivers, mountains, and many wonders 
have we known. We made all enemies fear us. Of all the 
people who received us well, the best are the English. 
We are the ancients who know the world.** 

For them the mighty adventure was over. But David 
Livingstone, even as he stood happily in the midst of 
adulation, was already planning his next exploit 
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MOSIOATUNYAI Mos-io-a-tun-yal" 
Softly Livingstone repeated this musical word. 
Resounding columns of mist, it meant. The natives who 
had ventured east of Sekeletu's realm often spoke of the 
great columns of smoky mist they had seen rising with a 
great noise high against die sky over the Zambezi River. 
What could tibey be? The question haunted him as he 
stretched out on his blanket that first night of traveL 
It was now November. After two months of rest and 
preparation at Linyanti, he was off to explore an eastern 
route to the sea. Sekeletu was escorting him down the 
Zambezi a little way, and they shared the same big 
canoe. The chief had given everytihdng needed for the 
trip, including over a hundred carriers and a large num- 
ber of elephant tusks. He had been thrilled over Living- 
stone's trip to Loanda. When he proudly put on the 
colonel's uinif orm, sent him by the Portuguese Board of 
Public Works, and strode to David's first service, he 
delighted in the sensation he caused. Hardly anybody 
could listen to the sermon. Now Sekeletu was equally 
interested in the possibility of a route to the Indian 
Ocean. 

164 
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They were a great people, the Makololo, thought 
David. He would never forget how carefully they had 
kept his wagon and goods safe during his long absence. 
With what pride they had brought from its hiding place 
on an island a big box which had been sent from Kuru- 
inan. In it were shirts and underwear made by Mrs. 
Moffat's loving hands. She also sent tea, lemon juice, 
and jam. Among the letters she forwarded there wasn't 
a single one from Mary nor from David s father. But 
Mrs. Moffat wrote that Mary and the children were well. 
She also reported that Sechele had never got further 
than Cape Town. He hadn't enough money to buy pas- 
sage to England and the government officials refused to 
help him. Sechele had come back to Kuruman deter- 
mined to help Christian missions in South Africa, 

One of the forwarded letters brought David a great 
surprise. Sir Roderick Murchison of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society wrote of a theory he had presented to the 
members that the interior of Central Africa was shaped 
like a saucer flanked both east and west by mountain 
ridges. 

"What a man!" thought David. "He sits in a com- 
fortable armchair, studying maps, and comes to the very 
conclusion I have worked out by backbreaking explora- 
tions!" He wondered what Sir Roderick thought of the 
reports he had sent from Loanda the previous year. They 
merely added to man's knowledge of Africa. But now if 
he could discover a water route well, that would mean 
everything to missions and to the natives! 

At breakfast with the chief next morning, David 
said: "While we are together, let us speak of what is 
best for the men you've sent with me. If I take a boat 
to England when we reach the sea, they cannot return 
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safely tome without me. Doubtless the Portuguese will 
watch over them until my return. Is that as you think it 
should be?" 

As his companion reflected, David watched the 
grave young face. A*f ew weeks before, David had sternly 
reproached him for raiding other tribes and selling cap- 
tives as slaves. Since nobody ever told the chief he could 
do wrong, it was possible that he had resented the 
reproof. But now, as usual, only affection looked out of 
the dark eyes as Sekeletu asked eagerly, "You will surely 
come back?" 

"Unless death prevents," was the answer. 

That kst night of journeying together, the young 
chief gave a final proof of his friendship. In the late 
afternoon a fearful storm drove the canoe to shore. The 
train of baggage carriers went on ahead. And as night 
came on, the two men decided to stay where they were 
until morning. They had nothing to eat and no blankets 
or tents, but simply stretched out on the damp ground. 
David was just dozing off when he felt himself gently 
lifted and wrapped in something soft and warm. Seke- 
letu had given his friend his own cloak of skins, and he 
himself slept unprotected. Next day, die two said fare- 
well and the chief returned to Linyanti. 

Soon after that, David saw the marvel for which 
he'd been looking. One morning as his big canoe rounded 
a curve in the river he beheld far ahead, towering over 
the trees, a dozen columns of mist or smoke which wav- 
ered in the wind. "Mosioatunya!" shouted the paddlers. 
From the distance came a roaring like ceaseless thunder. 
"A waterfall!" thought David excitedly. "These must be 
columns of spray coming up from below!" 

About a mile from the strange spectacle, the party 
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landed. Livingstone could make out a little green island, 
drowned in mist, perched in the very middle of die river 
directly in front of the columns. But the river itself had 
disappeared. Not a trace of it could be seen in the 
distance. 

"I must reach that island!" cried Livingstone to his 
men. "You must paddle me over in one of the little 
canoes/* Seeing fright in their eyes, he said: "The water 
is low now. We won't be swept over the falls. You steer 
too well for that/' 

Presently the little craft, with David in the bow, 
was swirled into midstream. Deftly the paddlers steered 
through eddies and around sharp rocks. Two emotions 
had possession of David the thrill of the explorer and 
the joy of a beauty lover. River, rocks, and the hills with 
their superb trees were veiled in rainbow colors, as bril- 
liant sunlight fell splintering through the mist The mo- 
ment the boat touched the island, David sprang out 
Even here there was no sign of the farther course of 
the river. Dropping on hands and knees, he crawled 
forward. He was drenched with spray. Roaring water 
deafened him. At the island's tip, he grasped a rock 
with one hand and leaned far out over the awful brink. 

A stupendous formation ky below. David felt that 
he saw the hand of God in the act of modeling the earth. 
The Zambezi, more than half a mile wide, fell straight 
down hundreds of feet into a narrow crevice of the 
basaltic rock. The sudden compression of the huge body 
of water caused it to fling back the mighty volume of 
spray, divided by rocks into columns as it rose. Through 
water clouds David made out the opposite edge of the 
crevice only eighty feet away. Now he could see why 
the river disappeared. It was rushing on below through 
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the narrow gorge, winding in snakelike curves beyond 
his sight 

Awed to his marrow, Livingstone lay motionless. 
Here was one of the marvels of the world. Doubtless the 
great Zambezi had roared over that precipice long be- 
fore Christ lived on earth. Yet until this moment no 
white man had ever beheld its fall. 

It was long before the prone worshiper turned into 
the scientist Backing away from the perilous edge, 
David took as careful measurements as possible of the 
river and the falls. After his men had thankfully paddled 
him back to camp, he rushed off to see if he could watch 
the falls from below. It was impossible to descend the 
face of the rock. All he could do was to spend hours 
following the lost river as it tore mile after mile through 
the winding canyon of shining basalt Before he left the 
region, Livingstone made a last visit to the island. There 
he planted fruit and coffee seeds and, grinning at himself, 
carved his initials on a little wind-blown tree. 

"I am giving an English name to Mosioatunya," he 
told his men. "In honor of our Queen it is Victoria Falls/' 

From the scene of this great discovery the party 
started northeast away from the Zambezi. The country 
was beautiful, high and healthy. But the natives were 
suspicious and fearful Knowing that they had been 
frightened by Arab traders, David doubled his efforts 
to hold services everywhere he stopped. As the curious 
congregation listened to the gentle words of the stranger 
who spoke of a loving God, the harassed faces took on 
a look of hope. "Give us sleep, my lordl" they murmured 
in chorus. 

Livingstone's mind was teeming with plans. He 
believed that a large portion of the Zambezi was navi- 
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gable, and found the high plateau excellent for mission 
sites. As he walked or rode his ox in rain and heat, pic- 
tures of a changed Africa passed before him. Half-fed, 
idle tribesmen turned into happy farmers harvesting 
coffee, wheat, indigo, and cotton. Vicious skve traders 
changed to polite English merchants bringing tools and 
comforts to the natives. Schools and churches sprang up 
in the forlorn villages. Security and decency took the 
place of terror. This was no mere dream, he said to him- 
self. Great statesmanship and great humanity together 
could bring light into darkest Africa. 

For mont-hs the party progressed peaceably. Hostile 
chiefs were many. But Livingstone's frank and courteous 
overtures overcame suspicion* Then all at once on the 
edge of a river which they had to cross they found a 
band of armed guards. Their chief sent the stranger a 
polite message, but declared that he would lend only 
one canoe to ferry men and baggage across the stream. 

J 99 W 

Livingstone consulted with the captain of his escort. 
"Doesn't this look like treachery?' 7 he asked. "With our 
forces divided, partly on this bank and partly on the 
other, and only one boat for all, the warriors could slay 
us at will." 

"That is what I also foresee, Nake" replied the cap- 
tain in a tone of hopeless resignation. "I know not what 
can save us. Shall we try to steal across by night?" 

David thought a moment "No. That will look like 
fear. Let us make camp and hope for the best in the 
morning. Do not frighten the men." 

With that, Livingstone got out his instruments and 
began his calculations of their exact location. "Quaint," 
he thought to himself, "to take such pains over the place 
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where I expect to perish/* In the fading light he set down 
his findings in the journal and added this comment: 

"Felt much turmoil of spirit in view of having dtt 
my plans for the welfare of this great region and teem- 
ing population knocked on the head by savages to- 
morrow" 

After a sleepless night he found the village astir at 
dawn. The bank was lined with spearmen. Cheerfully, 
Livingstone's helpers set to work. Some swam the oxen 
over the stream. Others paddled the baggage in the 
single canoe. David, determined to be the last to leave, 
singled out one of the village leaders and began talking 
to him of his travels. Others gathered around to listen. 
His heart was pounding. His quick glance was counting 
the number of trips the canoe made, the number of bis 
men still left to go. 

"Let me show you a little magic," he said, smiling to 
his group of listeners. He explained his compass, let each 
man look through his telescope, and got out a glass which 
so focused the sun's rays as to set fire to a piece of paper. 
The leader was enthralled. No order of attack was given. 
Little by little, men and baggage reached the opposite 
shore of the river. David saw them massed and ready 
with leveled guns. He stepped into die waiting canoe. 
"Farewell!" he cried cordially. His heart sang. Once more 
hate and fear had been conquered. 

By March they were weU inside the Portuguese ter- 
ritory. Now everyone felt safe. When they reached a 
large village, David sent off a messenger to the chief as 
usual and prepared to take the longitude and latitude of 
the place. But the messenger came rushing back, gasping 
that the chief had sent a surly message and that the 
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people were arming. As David's men cut wood for a fire, 
horrible yells and threats sounded from near-by hedges. 
His scouts who went to the village to buy food were met 
with howls of rage. Instead of food, handfuls of chaff 
were offered them. This was all the harder to bear be- 
cause food had been so scarce that for days the travelers 
had been living on seeds, manioc roots, and coarse meal. 

"These people wish to fight," a scout reported. 

David had been investigating the situation. "We 
shall try to keep the peace," he told his headmen. "But if 
they attack, well have the best of it Our men are strong, 
well-armed, and brave. Let an ox be killed and roasted. 
Well fight better after a good meal/' 

After the feast, Livingstone, walking alone near the 
edge of the village, met several tribesmen. He said he 
wished to talk to them, and when they saw he was un- 
armed they drew near him. 

"Now look!** said he. "You never saw a person like 
me before. I am no Arab or slave trader. I come of people 
who hate the slave trade and try to stop it See my hair?" 
He snatched off his cap. "Look at my skin!" He pulled 
open his shirt to show his bare, white chest "I am an 
Englishman and wish you only good. Don't be afraid." 

Interest deepened to amazement in the ring of dark 
faces. At kst one tribesman said, "You must belong to 
the tribe that loves black men." 

"I do. Go tell your chief we come in peace and ask 
only that we be allowed to go in peace." 

That night all was quiet Next morning the chief 
sent word that he would have the party ferried over die 
river and would lend a guide to show them the way. This 
was a boon indeed, for below that village the Zambezi 
rushed between mountainous banks. The guide said the 
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Kebrabasa rapids were too dangerous for canoes. He led 
them back of the hills to a safe trail. 

It wasn't long after that before they reached Tete, 
the first Portuguese settlement Livingstone presented 
the Bishop's letter to Major Sicard, the Commandant 
The major was delighted and told his guest that he must 
stay for six weeks to avoid the rains on the fever-ridden 
coast Moreover, he offered to look after the entire com- 
pany while David was in England. He assigned each man 
a piece of land for his hut and garden. 

When David asked hungrily for world news, the 
major sighed. "We get little enough up here. I can tell 
you, however, that the Crimean War is over. Russia is 
defeated. Even now the peacemakers gather in Paris. I 
hear that this success has made Louis Napoleon and his 
Empress Eugenie very popular in France/' 

In May the major ordered a kunch to take David 
to the coast Eight of the Makololo were to go that far 
with him. Down the beautiful, wide river they went, 
and Livingstone's mind was busy with plans. True, there 
might have to be a long portage around the Kebrabasa 
rapids, but small steamboats could pass far up the Zam- 
bezi He now had friendly contacts straight across Africa 
to Linyanti. The country was open for trade. Surely the 
British government and English merchants would make 
immediate use of such opportunities! 

The coast town was Quilimane. There the com- 
manding colonel received the traveler with open arms. 
"Is it really you, Dr. Livingstone? Reports from both 
London and Lisbon announced your coming. But I could 
hardly believe it Twenty-eight hundred miles across 
Africa from St. Paul de Loanda! How could you have 
crossed this terrible country?** 
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David laughed. "By foot, ox-back, and canoe. It's 
taken me a long time, but here I am.** 

A letter was waiting for him from an admiral of the 
British fleet. It brought direct good news of Mary and 
the children. That gave him the peace of mind to endure 
another six weeks* wait for a ship. He wrote letters to 
Thomas Maclear and other friends in Cape Town, re- 
vised his journals, and set down his scientific observa- 
tions. Almost every day he strolled down to the shore. 
Some two hundred miles east over the glittering Indian 
Ocean lay the tropical island of Madagascar and east of 
that the island of Mauritius, where he would take ship 
for Cairo. 

One June day word came that a British vessel on 
the way from Cape Town to India would stop to pick 
up Livingstone. As he packed, he fondled a peculiarly 
curved elephant tusk which he had carried a thousand 
miles. He was going to take it to Professor Owen, who 
had taught him anatomy. All die rest of the ivory which 
Sekeletu had given him he left with the colonel 

"If I die," he told the Makololo, "the colonel will 
sell this ivory, hire guides, and get you back to your own 
country/* 

With one voice they answered firmly, "Nay, Father, 
you will return and take us back to Sekeletu.** 

On board ship Livingstone was handed two letters. 
One, from Sir Roderick Murchison of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, was dated the previous October. A 
thrfll shot through David as he read: 

"Your successful accomplishment is the greatest 
triumph in geographical research which has been ef- 
fected in our times" 
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Eagerly he snatched up the second letter from the 
secretary of the London Missionary Society. With it 
came one hundred and fifty pounds in cash sent through 
the Cape Town agent. That was good, indeed. Even 
better was the fact that the secretary had recently seen 
Mary and could report that she and all the children 
were well. Moreover, the writer announced that the 
Royal Geographical Society had awarded its highest 
honor, a gold medal, to Livingstone after receiving his 
report from Loanda. The secretary added his word of 
warm praise. 

But what was this? Joy ebbed as David read on. 
The London Missionary Society felt that Livingstone's 
important research did not bear directly upon converting 
Africans to Christianity and "the financial circumstances 
of the Society are not such as to afford any ground of 
hope that it would be in a position, within any definite 
period, to enter upon untried, remote, and difficult fields 
of labor." 

Stabbed to the heart, David sat on his narrow berth 
in a whirl of protest. The directors feared the sweep of 
his plan. A mission station in a safe place supported by a 
frugal budget was their ideal. From the first, Livingstone 
had challenged such projects. After crossing Africa from 
sea to sea, he viewed missionary work in a grander pat- 
tern. The slave trade must be suppressed and explora- 
tion must go on. The whole economy of the country 
had to be considered. On the vast stage of this unknown 
continent a few ministers with Bibles under their arms 
were lost. The national government, boards of trade, 
scientists, and agriculturalists had vital roles to play. 

Putting down the letter, David rushed up on deck. 
Across the choppy waves he stared into the future. The 
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thought of England was a knife cleaving him in two. 
Personal joy awaited him there. But what of his work? 
Who would support it now? Little by little a strong tide 
of resolution rose within him. He would go on with 
exploration. He would find a way to bring to Africa, the 
varied, healthful life known to Christian lands. 

Livingstone's slow voyage home was typical of sea 
travel a hundred years ago. First he had to wait a long 
time on the island of Mauritius for the ship to Cairo 
a profitable wait, for he grew well and strong in the 
healthy climate. Next came the trip through the Red 
Sea. It was on the voyage down the Nile that he first 
learned of a project which changed the course of history. 
A plan was on foot to dig a canal connecting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean. Ferdinand de Lesseps, a young 
Frenchman, actually had a concession from die Viceroy 
of Egypt to start the mighty work Such a m-naT would 
afford a direct passage to India and the East No longer 
would ships have to make their weary way around the 
Cape of Good Hope. David's imagination was so fired 
by the possibility that he learned in dismay the attitude 
of his own government It opposed the project as one 
dangerous to the British colonies in the East 

Cairo was to the impatient traveler merely a land* 
ing place. Its slender minarets, its dirty, narrow streets 
echoing to the cries of picturesque vendors, the camel 
market, the white-robed Arabsall seemed to hfrn more 
foreign and heathenish than LinyantL At the Consul's 
office a sad message awaited him. His father had died. 
The blow was softened only by official word that Mary 
would meet fa at Southampton, where his boat would 
dock. After an overland trip from Cairo to the coast, he 
boarded the steamer for that port. 
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But a hundred years ago travelers could not count 
on definite schedules. Before it steamed out of the Bay 
of Tunis the ship suffered a serious accident. The engine 
shaft broke and the vessel was almost wrecked on the 
rocks. All the passengers had to he transferred to a little 
ship bound for Marseilles. From there by endless rail 
journeys they were taken first to Paris and then to a 
Channel port to embark for Dover. Among the frightened, 
irate, worried passengers, Livingstone alone was calm 
and unaffected. Danger, delays, and disappointments 
had been part of his daily existence for so long that he 
accepted diem as he did the weather. 

Yet the moment his foot touched the soil of England 
he was a whirlwind of impatience. He could hardly wait 
to get a train for Southampton. For once he didn't notice 
the passing scene. The very wheels went around to the 
chant on his lips: Mary! Mary at last! It was December 
9, 1856. Four years, ten months, and fourteen days had 
passed since he had looked upon that beloved face. 

Hers was the only one he saw in the crowd at the 
Southampton station. But before he could reach his wife, 
he was aware of voices calling his name, of people press- 
ing eagerly toward him. Even as he folded Mary's slender 
figure in his arms, he heard a mighty cheer go up for Dr. 
Livingstone. Loud as it was, that outcry was but the first 
faint hint of the welcome awaiting him in his native land. 
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moment the Livingstones were alone in their 

lodgings Mary said, "Oh, David, your blessed face! 
It shows all you've been through." 

"Perhaps not so much in some ways as you, Maxy," 
lie replied tenderly. "I know you have been lonely here, 
and I m sure there have been plenty of people to say I 
deserted you. But here we are! Quick, tell me about the 
children.** 

They were all four in Scotland with David's mother 
and sisters, who were living, not in Blantyre, but in the 
near-by town of Hamilton. The two older children were 
doing well in school Oswell was now a sturdy boy of 
five, and Thomas was learning to read. Agnes, a re- 
sponsible little girl, was very helpful with her younger 
brothers. 

"Let's hurry up to Hamilton," said David with shin- 
ing eyes. "All I have to do in London is to report to the 
Missionary Society and make a few calls." 

Mary gave a peal of kughter. "Is that what you 
think? Oh, David, David, I suppose you don't know you 
are famous!" At his look of utter bewilderment, she 
laughed again and, going to the table, opened a dispatch 
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case. "I was certain you had no idea. So I brought proof. 
You're a celebrity, my dear. Cast a glance at these news- 
paper clippings. All England has been following your 
progress with breathless interest/* 

In growing amazement David read. The story of 
his perilous trip to Loanda and the discoveries acclaimed 
by scientists had captured the imagination of the public. 
His plan to cross Africa from west to east aroused en- 
thusiasm for his daring and anxiety as to his welfare. 
Announcement of his arrival at Cairo and of his expected 
landing in England brought overwhelming relief and 
joy. One writer after another expressed eagerness to hear 
the dauntless man tell about his adventures. A week 
hence, on December 15th, the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety was holding a special meeting to welcome Dr. 
Livingstone home. 

David turned a delighted face upon his wife. "Isn't 
it fine that Englishmen are so interested in Africa? Per- 
haps now, Ma-Robert, they will go after slavery in a 
hearty way and invest money in starting trade. All this 
is good news/' 

Mary gave Trim a hug. "My poor boy, you have no 
idea what you're in for. Right now, in fact, we have to 
have supper with all the enthusiastic folk who rushed 
down here to welcome you." 

David's face fell. Then he brightened up. "First, I'm 
going to send a telegram to my mother. I have a wish to 
use this great new invention." 

Mary's warning wasn't taken seriously for days. 
After reaching London they both went to the Missionary 
Society, where David was received so warmly that he 
felt he had somewhat misjudged the secretary's letter at 
Quilimane. Neither he nor the secretary, however, spoke 
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of the future. A public meeting of welcome was to be 
held by the Society on December 16th. 

"We hope then/* said the secretary, "to have a full 
report of the great celebration held in your honor at 
Cape Town/* 

"Cape Town!** echoed the Livingstones. It seemed 
incredible that people there should have so changed 
their attitude. 

Next day Livingstone called at the office of Pro- 
fessor Owen and was touched at the welcome given 
him. When the professor took in his hands the curved 
elephant trunk, he said in a moved voice: "You brought 
me this rare specimen from the center of Africa! I see 
you are a man who doesn't forget a promise/* He told 
his visitor that the big events of the last sixteen years 
were Livingstone's occasional letters. 

Dr. Risdon Bennett, who came next on Davids 
visiting list, told hmi the same thing. "Many of your 
findings on native diseases are of first importance,** said 
the Londoner. 

This personal appreciation in no way prepared Liv- 
ingstone for the character of the Royal Geographical 
Society meeting. First, the presiding officer, Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison, grasped his hand with a look of such 
admiration that David was tongue-tied with surprise. 
Next he was seized by two old friends of the desert- 
Thomas Steele, now a colonel, and William OswelL Their 
pride in him glowed in their faces and hummed through 
every reserved word they spoke. 

In the most impressive possible manner the meet- 
ing began. Men distinguished in science and public 
affairs, men of title and wealth, packed the room. The 
outlined Livingstone's travels and named his 
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discoveries. The account of Victoria Falls was applauded 
to the echo. Every speaker praised the explorer's triumph 
over almost impossible difficulties. Professor Owen was 
only one of many who called Livingstone's work "an 
unparalleled contribution" and pkced him in the front 
rank of those who were aiding the world's progress. 

Tense with amazement, David sat with hands 
clasped on his knee. Neat and spare and quiet, he 
looked so unlike the hero of the enthusiastic speeches 
that many listeners kept turning their eyes to him as if 
to make sure he was really Livingstone. 

When the meeting was over, Sir Roderick rescued 
his guest from an onslaught of admirers. Taking him 
off to a small room, Murchison said: "Last May I wrote 
you, Dr. Livingstone, that John Murray, our greatest 
publisher, wants you to do a book on your travels and 
explorations. May I arrange a meeting between you?** 

David reported that question to Mary. Her eyes, 
which had been growing bigger and bigger over his 
account of the meeting, sparkled with eagerness. "Oh, 
David, I hope you said yes. In a book you could tell the 
whole world about Africa and its needs." 

He drummed on the table with nervous fingers. "It 
would be a hard task, for I'm no writer. But what you 
say is true and I promised to see the publisher.** 

Next day was the meeting of the London Mission** 
ary Society. The Freemason's Hall where it was held 
was crowded to the doors. Lord Shaftesbury, member 
of Parliament, social reformer, and great philanthropist 
was in the chair. He spoke warmly of Livingstone's 
mighty efforts to spread the gospel among the heathen. 
Then a detailed account of Cape Town's magnificent 
testimonial was read. There the Astronomer Royal, 
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Thomas Madear, the Bishop of the colony, and many 
ministers declared that David Livingstone had done 
more to advance both exploration and religion in Africa 
than any other man. When David rose to thank the 
Society for its aid, he was wildly applauded. 

London newspapers reported both these meetings 
fully. Livingstone's photograph was appearing in one 
illustrated journal after another. Letters and messages 
poured in upon him. A dozen times a day he exclaimed 
to Mary, "Well, I could never have imagined such a 
homecoming/' 

On the day he was to interview the publisher he 
took Mary with him. At a certain corner they waited 
long for an opening through the jumbled traffic. David 
felt as if the noise and confusion were tearing at his 
vitals. Suddenly a man's voice shouted, "Look! There's 
David Livingstone, the African explorer!" Instantly the 
shrinking pair were surrounded. Hands were held out. 
Cheers went up. A woman asked for his autograph. Ques- 
tions were flung at him like brickbats. How many miles 
had he walked? Had he ever seen a lion? What was his 
most exciting moment? 

David, flushed and frantic, looked wildly about for 
escape. Seeing a hansom cab, he signaled it and rushed 
forward, clutching Mary by the hand. Pushing her ahead, 
he scrambled up to the seat. 

"Where to, sir?" asked the cabby through the trap. 

"Anywhere! Keep moving!" he shouted hoarsely. 

As the cab started, he became aware that Mary was 
bent double with laughter. "David Livingstone," she 
choked, "that fearless explorer, the man who faced 
savage chiefs and roaring lions he runs away from a 
London crowd! Oh, I must write Mother about this." 
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All that day David was nervous whenever he was 
on the street But on Sunday morning, relaxed and happy, 
he set out with Mary for church. As they followed an 
usher to a pew, both of them saw many heads turning 
in their direction. But they were too filled with the joy 
of sharing a service together to pay much attention. Each 
knew that the other was thinking of meetings held under 
the African sky. 

The instant the last amen was said, the Livingstones 
were startled to see people rushing down the aisles 
toward them. Several men climbed over the backs of 
pews crying, "Dr. Livingstone!" People grasped his hand, 
asked Tifrn questions, drowned him in chatter. Trying to 
smile, he edged slowly into the aisle. Finally he dashed 
for a side door, dragging Maiy with him. Through a 
court into a narrow lane behind the church they pelted. 

"I told you!** panted Mary, as they reached an 
empty street and paused for breath. "I said you were 
the celebrity not Africa!" 

He wiped his damp brow. "Thank Heaven, we can 
get off to Scotland in two days. It's safer in the jungle 
than in this London." 

It was healing to reach the little Scotch town of 
Hamilton. Every step toward his mother's house brought 
him vivid memories. As his sister Agnes opened the door, 
the two streams of his affections converged. His mother 
and the two sisters greeted him as the beloved boy 
returned from a long absence. But even more piercing 
was the thrill of seeing his children again. They seemed 
tall, mature, and a little strange. For a while, after a 
rapturous greeting of their mother, the four children 
stood staring in shy silence at the main called Father. 

Then Robert, pricked by the excitement of mem- 
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ory, asked, "How is Chief Sechele now?" And soon they 
were all talking eagerly together. 

When David was alone with his mother and sisters, 
they told him of his father's last days. He had so longed 
to see his son but, when he felt death near, had said: "I 
think 111 know whatever is worth knowing about him. 
When you see him, tell him I said so/' This characteristic 
speech brought tears to David's eyes. 

There was good news of his elder brother John, now 
settled in Canada. Charles had been at college in the 
United States, but was expected home shortly. For some 
time they talked of the old days. When Mary joined 
them at die fireside, talk turned to the recent war. 

Janet told stories of that highborn Englishwoman, 
Florence Nightingale, Her daring to go to Constanti- 
nople, to organize care for the wounded, had shocked 
conventional dowagers. But the soldiers adored her. She 
brought order and sanitation into the temble hospital 
where they suffered. She fed and clothed them, cheered 
their spirits, saved their lives. Now she was back in 
England, broken in health, but still trying to reform the 
war department 

Such peaceful hours were rare. Letters and tele- 
grams came, begging Livingstone for speeches and in- 
terviews. Although he was eager to start his book so 
urgently wanted by the publisher, he was obliged to 
accept many important honors in many parts of the 
British Isles. 

First of all was the audience requested by the Prince 
Consort. That took him back to London in a hurry. Mary 
teased him about getting into royal society. But he was 
put at ease by the tall, serious German who had married 
England's Queen. Earnest and intelligent questions were 
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asked, and Livingstone's plea for stamping out slavery 
was heard with grave respect. 

Next came the striking ceremony of presenting the 
hero of Africa with the Freedom of the City of London. 
The City Chamberlain's speech in praise of Livingstone's 
work for universal brotherhood was copied in all the 
important journals of the kingdom. 

The winter was almost over before the weary man 
could settle down to his book. Then, wherever he might 
be staying, he never dropped it. For a number of weeks 
he and Mary visited Dr. Risdon Bennett. In the spring 
they took lodgings in that quiet section of London called 
Chelsea, and later with a friend in the suburbs. During 
their school vacations the children were with them. 

"How can you work in this hubbub?" Mary was 
always asking her husband. In and out of his room the 
children would race. Their shrill voices, the banging of 
doors, and the scamper of feet never ceased. 

David would answer with an affectionate grin, 
**WelI, you see I'm deep in Africa and this typical uproar 
of savage tribes fits in very well." 

Whenever possible in the afternoon he took the 
three eldest children for a walk. His keen observation of 
plants, birds, and insects added zest to the jaunt. It was 
made still livelier by a fascinating game. All at once 
David would disappear. Hunt as they would, the chil- 
dren couldn't find him. Then suddenly out from a hedge 
or behind a tree he would pounce at them with a terrific 
growl. In revenge they insisted on his repeating again 
and again the story of how he was nearly killed by a 
lion. 

Livingstone took his manuscript to the publisher 
with many misgivings. But the elated man would have 
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none of them. "My dear Dr. Livingstone," lie cried, "the 
very announcement of your book's publication has 
brought in orders by the thousands. It is going to make 
us both little fortunes/* 

That news gave Livingstone greater certainty as to 
his plans. Very amicably he had parted from the London 
Missionary Society. He was eager to co-operate with 
their work, and his speeches at church gatherings had 
raised large sums of money for the purpose. As a result 
of his plea for missionary work in Central Africa, two 
men with their families were to be sent up near LinyantL 
This was excellent But David himself wished to be free 
for exploration. His hopes had long since turned to the 
scientific societies and to the government 

Late in May he had written to the British Foreign 
Secretary suggesting that he be sent out to explore the 
Zambezi River and its possibilities for commerce. The 
Secretary had responded waimly. He thought it might 
be a good idea to have Livingstone appointed as Consul 
for the east coast of Africa. There followed many con- 
ferences, both with Sir Roderick Murchison and with 
officials of the British Admiralty. Gradually a plan began 
to take shape. A fully equipped expedition, including 
a Navy officer and scientists, was to be sent out to the 
Zambezi David felt that his dream for Africa was be- 
ginning to come true. 

After he had delivered his manuscript, he under- 
took a long series of lectures. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was meeting in Dublin. 
Livingstone was invited to attend its magnificent dinner 
and reception. Aristocrats and world-famous scientists 
joined in paying honor to the man utterly unknown to 
them a few years before. As he listened to the speeches, 
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David thought of the times he had risen from a sick 
bed to take observations and make notes in the mighty 
forest or on the boggy plain. How little he had foreseen 
such an outcome as this meeting! It was flattering. But 
would these fine gentlemen ever learn to care what be- 
came of black men struggling in the depths of Africa? 

In the great industrial city of Manchester, Living- 
stone spoke before the chamber of commerce. This time 
he put aside the scientist and the missionary and became 
the dynamic inspirer of big business. He reported in 
detail the products of Africa which could be exploited 
oils, sheep that grew hair instead of wool, fibers of many 
kinds for rope and textiles, honey, sugar cane, wheat, 
cotton, and twenty different kinds of fruit. He pleaded 
for the organization of trade to meet native needs trade 
which would undermine the ghastly traffic in human 
beings. 

As he talked, he saw men's eyes glisten with a vision 
of wealth to be won. Later he learned that reports of his 
speech had gone out to Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham all the chief manufacturing towns of Eng- 
land. Inspired by Livingstone's plea, industrial groups 
at once began to plan ways to develop African trade. 

In Gksgow, his next stop, it was the scholars and 
scientists who flocked to meet him. The university gave 
Vnm its highest degree and the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons made him an honorary Fellow. Moreover, the 
citizens of the old town, where he had once lived on a 
few pennies a day, raised by public subscription the sum 
of two thousand pounds as an expression of their pride 
in him. 

David enjoyed seeing his former tutor, James Young. 
Now a distinguished professor, Young said to David one 
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day, "Don't you wonder if you're the same person who 
slaved and shivered here seventeen years ago?" 

After addressing many church congregations in 
Glasgow, David spoke to the League of Cotton Spin- 
ners. Recalling his days as a piecer and spinner, he said: 
"I bless those days. Hard work hurts no one especially 
if the boys in the -mill take advantage of every chance 
to study/* 

Employers appkuded that sentiment But a hand- 
ful of Englishmen then interested in social reform 
thought the hero of Africa strangely uninformed about 
conditions. In speaking of the value of hard work, he 
apparently didn't realize that England's industrial power 
rested on the bent and broken shoulders of ill-paid, 
half-starved workers, and on frail children who died of 
exhaustion by the thousand. The nation's slumbering 
conscience was just awakening to the need of those laws 
protecting kbor which Lord Shaftesbury finally put 
through Parliament 

The University of Edinburgh claimed Livingstone 
next. They gave him honors and degrees. But what 
touched him more was a celebration in the little town 
of Hamilton. Frail as she was, his mother went to hear 
the mayor present her Davy with the Freedom of the 
City. Then Blantyre, not to be outdone, invited its famous 
son to a big reception given by the Literary and Scien- 
tific Institute. Old friends and his former employers at 
the mil] gave him a hearty welcome. At every step, mem- 
ories of his boyhood rose before him. His brother Charles 
had a large share in these pictures. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world when he returned to his 
mother's house at Hamilton to find that Charles had 
arrived. 
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Already the children seemed fond of their uncle. 
He told them amusing tales about that wonderful coun- 
try, the United States. But with David and his sisters, 
Charles soberly discussed the bitter antagonism grow- 
ing between the northern and southern states. A book 
called Uncle Tom's Cabin, written by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, was stirring up all who wished to abolish slavery. 
A man named Abraham Lincoln from the west was 
being talked of by Republicans as a likely candidate for 
President 

"Americans are a great people/* said David. "Imag- 
ine their even trying to lay a telegraphic cable on the 
bottom of the ocean! But they'll never fulfill their destiny 
until they free the Negroes." 

Charles was deeply interested in plans for the Zam- 
bezi expedition, and David soon realized that his brother 
wanted to join it. The idea pleased him immensely. But 
though Charles could keep records and help in a general 
way, the person needed most for the expedition was a 
fellow scientist a botanist above all. Recognizing this 
fact, Livingstone had consulted the distinguished man 
who directed the botanical gardens at Kew about a 
possible candidate. 

November saw the publication of David's Mission- 
ary Travels. Twelve thousand copies were sold before 
the first edition left the press, and already another edi- 
tion was on the way. In those days, when a minority of 
people bought books, this was a sensational sale and put 
the book in the ^"best-seller" ckss. The publisher was 
ecstatic, and David looked at his first royalty check in 
utter disbelief. Never in his life had he imagined pos- 
sessing such a sum. 

Mary leaned over her husband's shoulder to study 
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the impressive bit of paper. "And doesn't it seem a short 
time ago, David, that we hadn't enough money to buy 
meat from Sechele or order shoes for the children?" 

He pressed her fingers in his strong hand. "This 
check makes my plan of work even more certain. Now 
I can have a boat built to go up the river. Ill name her 
Ma-Robert. Oh, Mary, what a glorious time well have 
exploring!" 

In December he set off to make speeches first at 
Oxford University and then at Cambridge. As he walked 
across velvety lawns and through shaded lanes at these 
ancient centers of learning, as he watched the boys in 
blazers saunter off to the cricket grounds or gather in 
gay knots on the steps of a lecture hall, David thought 
of the contrast in human opportunity. Here were young 
men who had everything as a natural right Black boys, 
growing up in the African forest, could count on nothing 
not even on drawing breath as free creatures. 

When he was escorted to the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge to make his address, he was amazed to find the 
hall jammed with students. Was there dawning a sense 
of obligation to that mysterious land across the sea? How 
he longed to inspire these youths with compassion for 
their unknown brothers! But, alas, he had no gift of 
eloquence. Uneasily he faced the wildly applauding 
audience. 

Shyly he began. <c You, who are accustomed to dis- 
tinguished speakers gifted in the use of our rich lan- 
guage, must bear with me. For years I have spoken only 
the odd dialects of African tribes. English has become 
less familiar to my tongue. But in a rough way 111 try to 
picture to you this unknown continent where I have 
been at work.** 




In short, jerky sentences lie flung out sketches of 
Africa its physical form, its climate, its tribes. He out- 
lined the perils of native existence and the ways in which 
their dire needs could be met. The very simplicity of his 
speech took his hearers to the jungle and desert where 
persecuted people longed for peace and a few comforts. 

Amid die dignitaries on the platform in their silk 
robes and colored hoods, Livingstone in his neat, dark 
suit looked plain indeed. Lines of strain and suffering 
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etched deeply his sun-browned face. At the end of his 
story he paused and leaned forward. 

"I beg to direct your attention to Africa. I know that 
in a few years I shall be cut off in that country which 
is now open. Do not let it be shut again. I go back to 
Africa to try to make an open path for commerce and 
Christianity/* Suddenly his voice rose to a shout. "Do 
you carry on the work which I have begun! I leave it with 
you!" 

Abruptly he sat down. For an instant there was dead 
silence. Then the whole audience of young men was 
rising. The building shook with cheers. It was an ex- 
plosion of pent-up emotion. The storm of dapping 
wouldn't stop. 

One of the dons seated beside the speaker seized 
his arm with a trembling hand. "Dr. Livingstone,* 7 he 
gasped, "there has never been anything like this in the 
Senate House before. Cambridge men will remember 
your speech to the end of their days/* 

Even before he left the beautiful old town, Living- 
stone was told that the enthusiasm he had aroused was 
certain to result in the organization of a mission to Africa. 

Meeting Mary in London, David said: "Cambridge 
was grand. It beat Oxford all hollow. Imagine what 
they're doing for me! When they heard that the Boers 
had destroyed my library, they underwrote the cost of 
forty volumes as a gift to me.** 

"But that's more than you had at Kolobeng!" cried 
Mary, and added with a kugh in which he joined, **You 
really have reason to bless die Boers!" 

Mary Livingstone had to coax and comfort her hus- 
band through the trials of social events. She used litde 
Oswell as an excuse to escape them. But her famous 
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husband could not escape. With his political appoint- 
ment as Consul now almost official, he had to attend 
dinner parties and such affairs as a reception given by 
the wife of the Prime Minister. Utterly fatigued by the 
buzz of talk and patter of names, by curious stares and 
foolish questions, he would return to Mary in a half- 
humorous rage of protest. 

But he thoroughly enjoyed spending a morning hour 
with Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace. By the time 
her command invitation reached him, he had been for- 
mally appointed Consul and had adopted a costume to 
fit the office. It consisted of blue trousers, black coat, 
and a blue cap trimmed with stripes of gold kce. Dressed 
in this garb, he was admitted to the royal sitting room. 

Amid a sociable clutter of upholstered chairs, richly 
patterned rugs, and carved tables, on which vases of 
flowers towered over crowds of miniatures, daguerreo- 
types, and photographs, sat England's Queen. The volu- 
minous silken folds of her stiffly hooped skirt made her 
plump figure look even shorter than it really was. Yet 
somehow the young woman, who for eighteen years had 
been on the throne of this powerful nation, had stature. 
She conveyed the impression of true royalty. David 
noted with approval the simple coiffure which framed 
a face given strength by its prominent nose. 

Receiving her visitor with informal graciousness, 
the Queen at once questioned him about the problem of 
slavery in Africa. Eagerly Livingstone begged her to use 
her enormous influence to end once and for all the wicked 
trade. 

"Portugal should be urged to live up to its commit- 
ments in controlling the export of slaves," said he. "You 
will be gkd to know, Ma'am, that the many talks I've 
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This time in his brief address David had a chance 
to give Mary Livingstone her dues. "My guardian angel,** 
he called her. Others also spoke of her courage and 
devotion. Professor Owen interrupted the chorus of 
praise for Livingstone. Amid general laughter he ac- 
cused the explorer of snubbing the king of beasts. 

"Fancy this realist reducing the lion symbol of 
British power and courage to the status of a sneak! The 
doctor will not even shudder at the lion's roar. He de- 
clares it's no more impressive than the voice of the timid 
ostrich!" 

That dinner was the finale. Preparations were made 
and the staff of the expedition was chosen. The second 
in authority to Livingstone was to be Dr. John Kirk. He 
had been highly recommended by the botanist at Kew. 
In spite of his youth he was only twenty-six Kirk had 
had a rich experience. He had taken university degrees 
in both botany and medicine. Called to serve during the 
Crimean War at a military hospital at the Dardanelles, 
he had spent his leisure time in studying plant life both 
in Turkey and Egypt. Quiet, composed, yet full of en- 
thusiasm for the expedition, the young man appealed 
strongly to David. Mary admired his fine brow and 
thoughtful eyes. 

Several friends, who came to say good-by, asked 
Livingstone if he were not going to miss the excitements 
of London. He shook his head vigorously and said with 
a little laugh: "Can't you imagine how thankful I am that 
my speech spouting is over? All this kindhearted lioniz- 
ing is very fatiguing. I shall be happy to get back to the 
lonely silences of Africa." 

He repeated that sentiment to Mary the afternoon 
they sailed on March 10, 1858. They stood on deck, 
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side by side, with little Oswell between them, waving 
to the crowds on the wharf. 

Without replying, Mary stared over the gray sea. 
Her thoughts swung from the three children left at school 
to the dim face of the future. Vague forebodings clutched 
at her heart. Would great things come of this second 
venture into danger? She found her answer in the quiet 
man beside her. Yes, through David's high-souled, un- 
flinching purpose great things would result What if the 
price were suffering and death? The good of Africa was 
worth it. 
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is the most glorious sight I ever beheldl" 
It was Dr. Kirk shouting over the roar of waters. 
He stood on a rock, gazing fascinated at the wild mag- 
nificence before him. Walled in by mighty cliffs, the 
Zambezi River came rushing down around gigantic 
boulders and tumbled in brief cascades over stony 
shelves. Tossing foam cooled the hot air. The white 
sparkle of water, flung between the rose and blue points 
of jagged rock, was dazzling against die green forests 
climbing up the banks. Kirk pointed to a big pine branch 
borne headlong over the falls. The speed with which it 
was whirled along measured the terrible swiftness of 
the current. 

Eagerly the young man turned to speak to his leader. 
In surprise he found himself alone. Some distance away, 
on a bit of shelving ground in front of the woods, he saw 
David Livingstone sitting with head in hands. He was 
the very picture of defeat 

Kirk turned back to face the Kebrabasa rapids. He 
knew that to Livingstone this superb creation of nature 
meant ruin for his plans. The Zambezi was not navigable 

many miles above the town of Tete. At least, Kirk was 
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convinced of the fact. For almost three months the two 
men with four native helpers had been exploring the 
river. It had been an effort merciless to the point of 
madness. Terrible heat, great rocks, impenetrable forest 
and brush, hunger, exhaustion that was the story of 
their trip. In spite of Kirk's protests and the loud laments 
of the natives, Livingstone had silently, inexorably, 
pushed on. But today they had reached the uppermost 
cascades of the Zambezi. Surely this was the end! 

Almost from the day they left England trouble had 
rested its weight on Livingstone. First Mary had be- 
come ill on the voyage. By the time they landed at 
Cape Town, she was worse. The Moffats, who had come 
down to greet their daughter and world-famous son-in- 
law, declared they must take Mary to Kuruman for rest 
and care. Torn as he was by the thought of another part- 
ing, David had to agree. 

Her absence took away much of the pleasure of the 
one and only delightful event which Africa had offered 
that year. This was a public banquet given in Living- 
stone's honor at Cape Town. Thomas Maclear was chief 
speaker, and the glowing praise he gave his friend was 
vigorously applauded. The citizens had collected a fund 
of eight hundred guineas more than four thousand dol- 
larsand in a silver box the money was presented by the 
Governor. Enthusiastic admiration had so completely 
replaced distrust in the minds of the population that 
everywhere David was welcomed with open arms. 

From the moment the ship steamed on to the mouth 
of the Zambezi, however, disappointment was Living- 
stoned daily bread. His anxiety over Mary never left him. 
Disagreement between himself and the Navy captain 
ended in the latter's leaving the party. Next came sad 




disillusion about the Ma-Robert. The rascally boat 
builder had fitted her with an old boiler and a faulty 
engine. For the fourth time the boat was being over- 
hauled. The engineer and the rest of the expedition were 
with her at Tete, looked after by David's old friend, 
Major Sicard. Charles Livingstone was there, too, try- 
ing to recover from a stubborn attack of malaria. 

All these difficulties were gnat stings compared to 
the anguish of abandoning the use of the Zambezi as a 
trade route. Night after night during the terrible journey 
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up the river David made tortured efforts to yield to the 
inevitable. Prayer did not put down the rebellion in his 
heart nor comfort his sorrow. When he learned about 
this upper cascade, he had feared the worst. But he had 
dragged his party on to see it One glance up the endless 
miles of roaring torrent was enough. He had rushed away 
from the unbearable sight. 

Here, seated on the desolate ground, he heard a 
voice say sternly within him: "Give up this dream! No 
boat could breast that current or leap the whirlpools.*' 
Fiercely he answered: "But in the rainy season natives 
say the rocks are covered. Or perhaps a channel could 
be blasted through the rapids for many miles. A corps of 
English sappers could do it." 

The debate came to a sudden end. A shout from 
the helpers announced that dinner was ready, and Kirk 
was waving to him from the campfire. Getting to his feet, 
David said to himself that at last he could face the eyes 
of the four faithful natives without a qualm. These same 
men had shared the delirious welcome given hrm by the 
Makololo when he first reached Tete. But on this diffi- 
cult trip they kept saying: "Father, we always thought 
you had a heart. Now we see you have none/* 

Well, he'd surprise them all now. Having seen this 
upper cascade he knew the whole reach of the Kebrabasa 
rapids. Nothing could be done about them at this time. 
As he sat down to the feast of fried fish and wild berries, 
Livingstone said, "Tomorrow we will start back to Tete." 

On the long trek eastward David and Kirk discussed 
their next task. Natives had told them much about a big 
lake lying northeast of Tete, called Lake Nyassa. They 
said it was like a sea and that the Shire Elver flowed out 
of it Livingstone proposed to take the Ma-Robert up the 
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Shire to explore the possibility of another waterway into 
Central Africa. Perhaps it might take them almost as far 
north as the region now being explored by two famous 
captains, Burton and Speke. These men were continuing 
the age-old search for the sources of the Nile and were 
sure to make important discoveries. 

It was January, 1859, when Livingstone's party set 
out for Lake Nyassa. But two attempts to reach it failed. 
Quarrels among staff members, mishaps, and the bad 
behavior of the Ma-Robert made these months trying for 
everyone. Moreover, the best of boats couldn't get up the 
full length of the Shire. Like the Zambezi it had im- 
passable rapids. David named them the Murchison 
rapids after his friend Sir Roderick. 

On the second trip in summer David and Kirk left 
the launch below the rapids and struck out overland. 
They merely discovered a brackish lake called the 
Shirwa. Yet they brought back from that strenuous trip 
an all-important conviction. The Shirwa region was the 
most habitable in all Central Africa. Hillsides, elevated 
valleys, and plateaus, framed in glorious mountains, had 
rich, fertile soil. The population was dense. Here mis- 
sions could flourish and agriculture become productive. 

In September, with thirty-eight helpers and ample 
stores, Kirk and the two Livingstones set off on their 
third effort to reach Lake Nyassa. Climbing the heights 
beyond Murchison rapids, they found themselves in 
magnificent country. The inhabitants were a lusty, beer- 
drinking, hard-working people. They cultivated corn and 
cotton fields. Iron, dug out of the hills, was worked in 
primitive forges and turned into hoes, axes, spears, ar- 
rowheads, needles, and ornaments. Women made baskets 
of split bamboo and fish nets of fiber. Taking these down 
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to the river villages, they 
bartered them for pottery, 
tobacco, salt, and dried fish. 

With keen interest Da- 
vid observed unfamiliar cus- 
toms among these people. 
"They would be extraor- 
dinarily handsome/' he 
mourned, "if they weren't 
such slaves to fashion." 

In holes pierced through 
their upper lips women wore 
heavy iron rings which so 
distorted their mouths th 
they could neither smile "^ 
nor eat in comfort Men 

adopted fantastic methods of doing up their hair in 
curved horns or weird spirals. Apparently these highland 
folk had resisted to some degree the tempting offers of 
Arab slave traders. They sold only such unwanted mem- 
bers of the tribe as criminals and suspected witches and 
would part with no women or children. Fearing a party 
of travelers might turn out to be kidnapers, they were 
very wary of strangers. 

Each village was protected by a thick hedge of 
poisonous euphorbia and the entrance was well watched. 
As the expedition halted outside a village, Livingstone 
would send for the headman, give him gifts, and explain 
the purpose of his journey. Then he asked to buy food. 
Immediately one of David's helpers would step forward 
and give a long recitation in blank verse to declaim the 
peaceful intentions of the Englishmen and their wish 
to establish a profitable trade route. Usually this careful 
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approach succeeded. A jolly hour of excited bargaining 
followed. Women would pound grain in metal mortars. 
Boys and girls would chase screaming fowl to sell the 
visitors. Soon a variety of food would be exchanged for 
cloth and beads. 

In September the long march ended triumphantly. 
They reached the shores of Lake Nyassa. Beautiful and 
immense, it stretched away to the north. The explorers 
calculated it must be more than four hundred miles 
long.^ 

"Here is a grand water route far up into Central 
Africa,** said Livingstone, putting down his telescope. 
"Doesn't it seem unbelievable that we are the first Euro- 
peans to see it?** 

Around the campfire that first night the three dis- 
coverers talked over the possibilities of developing the 
region. "An armed vessel on this lake,** said David, "could 
keep Arab traders off and get legitimate commerce 
started." 

Charles had been collecting specimens of cotton to 
send to English mills. "Cotton plantations could be cul- 
tivated around here for four hundred miles,** he mused. 

Livingstone decided that it was best to return later 
for further exploration of Lake Nyassa and ordered the 
expedition back to the Ma-Robert. He was eager for news 
of the two boats for river travel which he was expecting. 
He had begged one from the government and was having 
another built at his own expense by his friend James 
Young at Glasgow. Coughing and snorting, the leaky 
Ma-Robert carried them down to the coast. But no mail 
from England was there. It had all been lost by the 
capsizing of the rowboat bringing it ashore. In his eager- 
ness to speed the completion of his own launch and 
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make it just right for his purpose, David sent the engi- 
neer of die expedition to Scotland. 

Letters did come up from Cape Town to bring him 
news of the Moffats and Mary. For the first time he 
learned of the birth of a baby daughter now almost a 
year old. Mary, in good health again, was planning to 
take Oswell and little Anna Mary to England for a visit 
with the other children. The thought of another year 
of separation from his wife was bitter hard to bear. 

But he resolutely turned to his immediate duty. This 
was to go up to Linyanti. He knew the missionaries who 
were to work with the Makololo tribe might have started 
for Africa, and he wanted to reach Chief Sekeletu before 
them. Sekeletu must be urged to place the mission on 
high, healthy land and to move his tribe around it on 
the plateau. In addition to this reason for the westward 
trip, Livingstone had another his long-delayed promise 
to take his Makololo escort back to their homes. Of the 
original party which had gone with hi down the Zam- 
bezi more than three years before, hardly half would 
return. Many had died. Others had married new wives 
and were settled in East Africa. With Dr. Kirk and his 
brother Charles, Livingstone started up the old trail. 

Before he left Tete, David was given a discourag- 
ing report of Portuguese policy by his friend Major 
Sicard. David had hoped the government of Portugal 
would declare the Zambezi River a free and open chan- 
nel for commerce. But the major, sadly shaking his head, 
thought there was no chance of such action. Portugal 
claimed all the territory from the Kebrabasa rapids to 
the coast, and meant to block it off from other nations. 

David received this opinion in silence. But to 
Charles and Kirk he exploded. "The Portuguese are dogs 
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in the manger about East Africa! They do not explore it 
To think that they never heard of Victoria Falls and 
knew nothing of Lake Nyassa! They won't encourage 
agriculture. We've seen great fields of indigo growing 
wild around Tete, yet they make no use of that valuable 
plant. Portuguese officials refuse to stop the slave trade. 
All of them are slave owners. These courteous gentlemen 
who have been so generous to me are enemies to the 
welfare of Africa." 

As the party proceeded through the country claimed 
by Portugal, Livingstone found it much changed. In the 
last three years it had been half depopulated. Instead of 
the expected welcome from the friends he had made 
before, he found people cold and sullen. Finally he dis- 
covered the reason. 

One noon, during the rest period, one of the Mako- 
lolo brought to David a messenger just arrived from the 
last village where they had stayed. "Tell me, Nake" the 
man panted, "do they speak truly, those slaves who came 
to us after you departed?" 

He went on to say that an armed band of slaves from 
the coast had come to buy ivory. At first no one would 
sell. Then the slave leader said they were Livingstone's 
children and were permitted by "hirn to take what they 
pleased. At that several brought forth ivory. The slaves 
gave for it only a handful of poor beads. 

In despair Livingstone listened. So that's what was 
happening! He had opened a path through the Zam- 
bezi country only to have villainous traders take advan- 
tage of it to harm the innocent. If they demanded ivory 
in his name, slaves were doubtless demanded also! 

A few days later he learned this for a fact. A woman 
came from a village to the traveler's camp bringing a 
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chicken for Livingstone. She said to him, "Often I asked 
the black traders, 'Where is the white man who passed 
with the oxen?' They said, 'He has gone down to the sea, 
but we belong to the same people/ 'Oh, no/ I answered, 
'you need not tell me that. He takes no skves, but wants 
peace. You are not of his tribe/ " 

Gravely David asked if many believed he had sent 
the Negro traders. "Yes," sighed the woman, "many be- 
lieve this evil thing." 

With the crossing of the Kafu River came a dramatic 
change. There began the Makololo country. There Living- 
stone was known. No slaver's tales could deceive these 
people. The friend of Sebituane and Sekeletu, the keeper 
of every promise, who was bringing back a band of their 
tribesmen, was greeted witih unbounded joy. In each vil- 
lage drums of welcome beat. Beer was poured out Eggs 
and fat capons were sent to the white men's camp. And 
crowds attended David's services. 

For Kirk and Charles Livingstone the climax of the 
trip was Victoria Falls. Charles had seen Niagara Falls 
and declared that these were higher, grander, and far 
stranger. This time accurate measurements were made. 
When David took his companions on the perilous trip to 
the island on the brink, he found the little garden he had 
planted quite destroyed. "The hippopotami have tramped 
down my plants and trees," he mourned. 

While they were at the falls, several tribesmen from 
Linyanti came to greet Livingstone. His arrival in the 
region was sending ripples of excitement along the river 
banks. But David's pleasure in seeing old friends was 
quenched by the terrible news they brought The mis- 
sionary party had reached Linyanti the year before. 
Sekeletu was still too afraid of neighboring enemies to 
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move his tribe to the undefended plateau. Therefore the 
missionaries had to start their work in the unhealthy 
region of the river. All had been stricken with fever and 
most of them had died. Out of nine persons in the two 
families only two children and one man lived to get 
back to Kuruman. 

The tragedy, which shook Livingstone to the depths, 
was partly due to Sekeletu's illness. When the party 
reached Linyanti, they found him shut away in his hut 
and native doctors said he had leprosy. Dr. Kirk and 
Livingstone diagnosed the malady as a skin disease and 
proceeded to cure it. As a result, they both caught the 
infection and were troubled with it for some time. Al- 
though the chief was grateful, was cordial to David and 
so taken with Kirk that he begged him to stay with the 
tribe, he was a changed man, melancholy and untrust- 
worthy. With pride he brought out David's wagon and 
goods kept safe for more than three years. Yet he had 
robbed the unfortunate missionaries. It was plain he was 
losing his grip on his people and that the great tribal 
union Sebituane had built up was going to pieces. 

When the three travelers started back to the east 
coast, the rainy season had begun. Charles Livingstone, 
still struggling with fever, bemoaned the constant down- 
pour. But his brother said happily, "Now we'll find out 
whether the Kebrabasa rapids aren't navigable in flood 
time. 

At a village near the upper cascades they bargained 
for three canoes. One fellow named a high price for his 
big boat Then, after the bargain was made, he came 
again to David's tent. "Nake" said he, "my bowels are 
yearning after my fine canoe. I must have a little more 
payment to stop their grumbling.'* 
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Kirk and David exchanged a look of sheer delight 
in this guile. With dancing eyes, David said, "Here are 
five more cloths to ease the pain." 

The river passage was desperately exciting. So 
swiftly were the canoes swept along that it took aU the 
strength of the skillful natives to steer through foaming 
eddies and around half-submerged rocks. Time after 
time only quick eyes and trained hands averted disaster. 
One afternoon the water boiled up so fiercely that tlie 
heavily laden boats began to fill. 

"Jump!" shouted the steersmen to the other pad- 
dlers. "The white men must be saved!" 

Several men screamed, "I can't swim!" 

"Jump and hold to the canoe!" 

Instantly obeying, the men so lightened the boats 
that those who could swim guided them safely to shore. 
Their bravery and skill were praised and praised again 
by the grateful travelers. 

Some time later came another terrible moment 
Kirks canoe liad shot down a small cascade, and the 
men were steering for a quiet pool He heard a shout of 
fear. Looking back, Kirk saw that David's canoe was on 
the edge of a whirlpool over forty feet deep. From above, 
the canoe bearing Charles threatened to crash his 
brother's boat amidships. Kirk's anguished eyes watched 
this preview of sudden death. No man could live in 
that wild water. At that moment Kirk felt himself flung 
headlong into the river. His own men had glanced back 
at the struggling canoes. That was enough. Their boat 
whirled, struck a rock with a loud crack, and capsized 

Ten minutes later paddlers and travelers stood on 
shore gazing at one another in amazement "How did we 
get here? What miracle saved us?" they asked. Nobody 
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knew exactly. Things happened too quickly. Luck and 
the extraordinary skill of the natives had saved the party. 

Nevertheless, an irreparable loss had occurred. 
Eight volumes of Kirk's notes and specimens were at 
the bottom of the Zambezi. So were his medical case, 
his instruments, clothes, and blankets. He had nothing 
left but a small bag of belongings. Side by side, Kirk and 
David stood mournfully staring at the wild river. Kirk's 
work! Nothing could make up for such a disaster. Across 
their shared sorrow came the sarcastic voice of Charles 
Livingstone. "Perhaps at last we have proved that the 
Zambezi is not safe for navigation." 

Next day they started by land for Tete. They 
reached it in November after more than six months of 
travel 

The new year, 1861, began with no smile from for- 
tune. The expedition had used up its stores and now was 
without a boat On the way from Tete to the coast the 
launch had run on a sandbank, foundered and sunk. The 
passengers managed to reach an island with their lug- 
gage and supplies and on it they spent a bleak Christmas 
day. Later they were rescued by a generous Portuguese 
merchant who sent them on to Kongone. Little mail was 
waiting for them there. But at least they found English 
journals only a few months old. The chief world event 
was outbreak of civil war in the United States. Vastly 
interesting to Livingstone also were reports of the great 
explorations of Speke and Baker in the northern part 
of Central Africa. They had discovered several important 
lakes, and the one called Tanganyika was said to be the 
largest in the world. 

Abruptly the dismal period of waiting ended. A 
handsome boat named the Pioneer arrived from the gov- 




eminent. At the same time a group of missionaries 
reached Africa. They had been sent out by the Oxford 
and Cambridge groups in answer to Livingstone's ap- 
peal. Their leader was Bishop Mackenzie, a charming 
man and a brave, devoted Christian. He won all hearts 
at once. 

Mackenzie could hardly wait to select a site in the 
Shirwa district and start his work David wanted to help 
him, but first had to undertake the new commission sent 
him by the government. The expedition was to explore 
the Rovuma River, which emptied into the Indian Ocean 
some five hundred miles north of Kongone. It might 
prove a possible passage to Late Nyassa. 

"If you will go with me on this cruise," David said 
to the Bishop, "111 take you up the Shire River in the 
Pioneer." His plea won reluctant agreement 

Up the coast steamed the beautiful new boat and 
into the wide Rovuma River, this was a region of great 
forest trees. To the Bishop's horror, the crew cut down 
ebony trees to stoke the furnace. But the engineer said 
calmly, "It's fine, slow-burning wood." 
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There was one thing wrong with the Pioneer. It 
drew too much water for river navigation. It was tricky 
work to get the ship thirty miles up the river. From that 
point on, shallows, sand, and rapids made going impos- 
sible. Further exploring in rowboats was checked by the 
wild hostility of die natives, who threatened to attack 
small parties on the river. Consequently the Pioneer 
returned to the coast and picked up the rest of the 
Bishop's party. 

By the time the launch started up the Shir6 River, 
the dry season was at its height and the water was low. 
Everybody, even the Bishop, had to help haul the boat off 
sandbars. It was fatiguing effort. But what the mission- 
aries really minded was news that war had broken out 
In order to get captives, slave traders had set all the 
tribes in the region against one another. 

The ferocity of these struggles was soon apparent. 
One morning the helmsman of the Pioneer came running 
into the cabin. "Come look what's happening!" he cried. 
Rushing on deck, the passengers saw six corpses bumping 
against the side of the boat After the party left the 
launch and started up the hills, they found rotting bodies 
every few miles. Prosperous villages were already half 
stripped of their population. 

"They do murder us for love of murder," said one 
old man. 

He described seeing slavers shoot down the aged 
and tear infants from the arms of mothers to dash out 
their brains. Sick at heart, the party pressed on. It was 
gall and wormwood for Livingstone to realize that here, 
as along the Zambezi, his work of exploration had bene- 
fited skve traders. 
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High in the hills they paused one noon to make camp 
outside a big village. Its chief had befriended Living- 
stone and Kirk on their first trip through the region. 
While the Bishop set off to bathe in a small near-by 
river, David interviewed the chief. From him it was 
learned that a slave gang was expected to pass through 
the village that very day. 

Hurrying back to the missionaries, David said with 
blazing eyes: "I think I would be justified in stopping 
this gang. The Portuguese have no claim on this terri- 
tory. I opened these trails. Why should slavers be al- 
lowed to use them?" 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when a 
native gave a shout and pointed up the hillside. Winding 
down it came a pitiful procession of men, women, and 
children, all in chains. Before it, in the middle, and at 
the rear strode the Negro drivers. They carried guns, 
walked with a swagger, and now and then blew tri- 
umphant notes on tin horns. 

With guns and pistols ready, the English stood 
waiting. Not a move did they have to make. The instant 
the slave drivers saw them they dove into the woods. 
The leader, however, had been seized by David's Mafco- 
lolo helper. 

Livingstone stepped up to him. "I know you,** he 
said sternly. "You belong to the Commandant of Tete 
and were our steward for a time. How came you by 
these slaves?" 

Trembling with fright, die Negro stammered, "I 
bought them, master." 

Up and down the line of captives Livingstone de- 
manded if that were the truth. All but four denied it 
and said they were captured in battle. As he finished 
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the tally, he heard die Mako- 
lolo give a shout His captured 
slave driver had escaped. Help- 
lessly the abandoned troop of 
slaves stood looking at the white 
men. 

"What shall we do with 
these people?" asked the ex- 
cited missionaries. 

"Free them!" cried Living- 
stone. 

Snatching a knife from his 

belt, he cut away the thongs from the wrists of a little 
child. The others slashed ropes in two and broke off 
chains. It was hard to free the men. Their necks were 
held in the fork of a heavy log, fastened in the back by 
a riveted iron bar. With a saw from the Bishop's kit the 
missionaries went to work. At kst everyone was free. 
The rescued people clapped their hands for joy. 

David collected the women around him. "You are 
carrying sacks of meal. Build a fire and cook food for 
everyone." He had to say it twice before he was believed. 
A strange scene met Bishop Mackenzie's eyes as he 
entered the village. Before a half dozen fires a large 
crowd of people were hungrily eating mush. Excited 
villagers watched them and die English were conferring 
together. As the amazed churchman hurried forward 
to ask what was going on, a little boy ran to David. 

In the shrill voice of childhood he said: "The others 

tied and starved us. You cut the ropes and tell us to eat. 

What sort of people are you? Where do you come from?" 

Gently David asked his name and then said, "Well, 

you see, Chuma, we come from people who hate slavery." 
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When lie heard the story of the slave gang, the 
Bishop said heartily: "You did right, Dr. Livingstone. 
What else could a real man do?" 

David shook his head. "It is dangerous business to 
interfere. Now we are sure that Portuguese officials sanc- 
tion this murderous traffic. Otherwise their own personal 
slaves wouldn't lead raids. They'll protest this action. 
What I'm afraid of is getting involved in tribal wars." 

Yet, in spite of his own warning, David was soon in 
a real battle for the first time in his life. The missionaries 
took most of the rescued skves on with them to find the 
place for settlement. On the way they were attacked by 
a band of marauders. Fired on from ambush, the Bishop's 
party fired back in self-defense. The band was routed 
and none of the English were hurt. Livingstone was 
deeply troubled by the incident With many misgivings 
he left the mission party at their beautiful location in the 
bills and returned to the Pioneer. 

During the rest of the summer and early fall, 
Livingstone, with his brother and Kirk, explored Lake 
Nyassa in a f oar-oared boat. This had been carried over 
the forty-mile portage beyond the rapids. Often terrible 
storms swept down suddenly to threaten their lives. But 
from the people they experienced only kindness. Along 
the shore the population was so dense that one village 
almost touched the next. Whenever they landed to make 
camp, the white men were instantly surrounded by curi- 
ous crowds and could never eat a meal in peace. 

"Now I know/* laughed David, "how the animals at 
the zoo must feel/* 

It disturbed him to learn that Arab traders were at 
work in the region. In sailboats called dhows they trans- 
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ported the slaves bought in the west across Lake Nyassa, 
and then inarched them to the coast. They hadn't yet 
done much harm to the tribes around Nyassa. The skulls, 
bones, and ruined villages sometimes encountered by the 
travelers were the result of cattle raids by the savage 
Zulus who swooped down from the mountains. 

It was now clear to the explorers that the Rovuma 
River did not flow out of the lake. Its source lay between 
Nyassa and the coast. Livingstone longed to explore that 
region. But provisions were running short, and he had 
promised to meet the Bishop on the Shire River. So back 
they went to the Pioneer. On the way they learned that 
near Murchison rapids Portuguese agents had organized 
a river crossing for slave gangs. Livingstone was greatly 
upset by this news. 

"Now," he groaned to Kirk, "these wretches will 
break up the tribes around the Shirwa heights. Things 
will be difficult for the mission.'* 

Nevertheless, the Bishop, who met them at the 
launch, seemed in high spirits. True, he had had another 
battle with the raiders, had routed them and freed their 
captives. Yet the warring chief had come asking to be 
his friend and he felt the trouble was over. The mission 
gardens were well started. Most of the freed skves had 
settled near the mission and many people attended 
church service. 

"You remember Chuma?" asked the Bishop. "He is 
a sharp little fellow and is doing nicely/* 

David listened to this report with a mixture of hope 
and fear. How he wished he were free to guide the 
warmhearted, impulsive leader through his first difficult 
year in a war-torn region. "If you only had a doctor on 
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your staff," tie said to Mackenzie, "I'd be more serene 
about you. Your workers must keep well." 

Good news had come for both these men. Bishop 
Mackenzie's sister, Mary Livingstone, and the wife of 
one of the mission workers were in Cape Town and were 
sailing for the Zambezi David planned to collect them 
at the coast and bring them up the Shire to meet the 
Bishop. As fast as possible the launch steamed down to 
the Kongone mouth. But there weeks of deky ensued. 
It wasn't until February, 1862, that the English ship was 
sighted. 

Hurriedly David put the Pioneer out to sea to meet 
her. "Signals are going up on the ship!" he cried to one 
of the seamen. "Translate them for me." 

There followed an exchange which sent new blood 
coursing through David's veins. "I have a steamboat in 
brig/* signaled the captain. That meant that the brig 
following the ship was bringing David's launch from 
Glasgow. "Welcome news,** he signaled back. Next the 
flags said, "Wife aboard/* With a boyish grin he returned 
the answer, "Accept my best thanks/* 

Turning to Dr. Kirk, he said, "This is the most in- 
teresting conversation I*ve held for many a day/' 

An hour kter he was on the deck of the ship with 
Mary in his arms. 

"I thought we'd never meet you!** she cried. "We ve 
been through terrible storms that drove us out to sea. 
When we sighted the white hull of your launch and a 
passenger saw you through his glass and said, 'There lie 
is at kstl* I nearly sank to the deck with relief." 

Passengers and sections of the new launch were 
loaded on the Pioneer. The plan was to sail right up the 
Shir6. But, thanks to neglect on the part of the engineer, 
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the boat's engines were in such bad condition that they 
had to dock at Shupango, the first Portuguese town on 
the Zambezi. Dr. Kirk and the captain of the brig, how- 
ever, took the two ladies on up the river to join tike mis- 
sionary party. 

Between his hours of work at setting up his new 
boat, the Lady Nyassa, David kept Mary talking of the 
children. The older ones were doing nicely at school. 
But Robert was a problem. He wanted to get to the 
United States in spite of the war going on there. David's 
mother was in delicate health, but eager as ever for news 
of her famous son. Mary and David felt as if they were 
having a second honeymoon. He was so happy he could 
even joke about a bitter disappointment. He knew the 
launch would not be ready to get up the Shire in time for 
the flood waters of the rainy season. 

Suddenly all laughter ceased. Back came Dr. Kirk, 
the captain, and two brokenhearted women. The Bishop 
and the young missionary whose wife had come to join 
him were dead of fever. As the two men started to meet 
the Pioneer, their canoe upset and all medicines were 
lost. While they waited at the meeting place, both were 
stricken with fever and, without remedies, had perished 
of the dread disease. 

Not even the bereaved wife and sister were more 
grief-stricken than Livingstone. Not only had he lost a 
friend, but now the great missionary effort in a prom- 
ising African district was likely to fail. Moreover, from 
the very start the mission had been involved in violence. 
Just before his tragic death, the Bishop had gone to 
rescue two Negro helpers who had been taken prisoner 
and had burned the captor's village. Such deeds would 
never be understood in England now that the Bishop was 




dead and unable to interpret them. Sitting at the table 
of the Pioneer cabin with head in hands, David said to 
Kirk, "this will hurt us all" 

Through these sorrowing days his one comfort was 
Mary's presence. But fate was to ky a far heavier hand 
upon him. Down at the coast where they took the cap- 
tain and the two women to ship for England, Mary 
caught malaria. For six days after returning to Shupango 
Kirk and David struggled hour by hour to save her. On 
April 27th she sank into a coma and quietly breathed 
her last She had been with her husband barely two 

months. 

Faces drawn with pity looked gently in at the figure 
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bowed beside the death bed. The man of iron self-control 
sat sobbing his heart out in the darkness. In a tomb of 
brick Trader a magnificent baobab tree Ma-Robert was 
buried. And down in the dark earth beside her sank 
David's earthly happiness. One passion alone remained 
the will to save Africa. 

To do so involved European politics. Kirk brought 
from Tete new evidence of Portuguese complicity in the 
slave trade which England had vowed to stop. He had 
gone up the river to bring down stores belonging to the 
expedition and had had an amazing talk with the new 
official at the post. Major Sicard had been transferred 
and many said it was because he had been too friendly 
with the English. The man who replaced him was a 
brother of the Governor of Mozambique, the big port 
far up the coast. 

Kirk took Livingstone off to a corner of the Pioneer 
deck to relate his news. Said he: "The Tete official re- 
ported to his brother all the conflicts we've had with 
the slave gangs. The Governor of Mozambique sent back 
an extraordinary dispatch. It said that although export- 
ing slaves by sea was illegal, there was no law against 
selling slaves in Africa and that whenever traders met 
interference they should resist." 

Livingstone flung himself back in his chair. <c What 
a confession!" he gasped. "I shall write the British For- 
eign Secretary at once. Either the government of Portu- 
gal is just pretending to co-operate in ending slavery or 
it is ignorant of what officials are doing out here." 

Late in June the Lady Nyassa was launched. On 
that exciting day skeptical natives stood on the bank 
saying, "How can such a mass of iron float?" When the 
boat slid into the water and floated gracefully off, they 
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yelled in astonislament One man cried, "These white 
men have powerful medicine!" Another pointed to the 
figurehead on the ship's prow and screamed, "Look! 
White men can even make a woman except the 
speaking!" 

Lady Nyassa was all that her owner hoped. With 
Dr. Kirk and Charles Livingstone, David took the launch 
here and there to map out the Rovuma and Shir6 dis- 
tricts. He proved beyond a doubt that the Shir offered 
the only water route to Lake Nyassa. Since that route 
involved a long portage past the rapids, Livingstone 
finally undertook to clear the forty-mile passage. 

For this project he had only the help of an engineer 
and a young naval officer. Both Charles Livingstone and 
John Kirk had been so continually ill with fever that 
they were obliged to return to England in January, 1863. 
Kirk had used his last ounce of strength to nurse David 
through a bad attack of malaria. Even before Living- 
stone had fully recovered, he was hard at work direct- 
ing his corps of natives and his two assistants in the 
work of cutting down trees and removing brush and 
creepers. Week by week die trail lengthened* David 
felt that success was not far off and that his long dream 
. of steaming around the lake in Lady Nyassa was about 
to come true. 

Then out of the blue fell a bolt of lightning which 
ended the work. From the coast came an official mes- 
sage sent by the British Foreign Secretary. The Zambezi 
Expedition was recalled! 

Reading and rereading the document, David felt 
as if he had been betrayed. Recalled on the very eve of 
opening a practical route into Central Africa! There was 
no appeal. He must obey. Without government support 
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lie could not afford to finish die work. He took time for 
a brief expedition into the country south of Lake Nyassa 
a trip made wretched by constant evidence of the slave 
trade. In January, 1864, he started for the coast. 

As he went down the Shire, David felt as if he were 
turning back the leaves of his journal. Five years before, 
he and Kirk had discovered this peaceful, fertile region. 
Glancing at the beautiful landscape, he remembered 
how he had loved watching the pelicans, cranes, and 
plumed marabous along the river's edge. Now vultures 
were kings of the region. Slavers, following in his foot- 
steps, had turned the country into a charnel house. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Negroes had been torn from 
their homes to serve unknown masters. Thousands had 
been murdered or killed in battle. Villages were in cin- 
ders. Gardens were destroyed. 

Two years ago he had hoped that the mission might 
have grown strong enough to become a haven of peace 
for the persecuted. Now it was no more. The Bishop 
who came to take Dr. Mackenzie's place intended to 
move all the personnel to the island of Zanzibar and set 
up a station there in safety. Already natives who had 
lived near the mission were scattering. David took thirty 
of them on board the Lady Nyassa. One of them was 
Chuma, now grown to be a strong youth. 

The Zambezi River brought up bitter memories. 
His plans for the expedition had not been fulfilled. 
Doubtless in England the whole effort was thought a 
failure. Death, disaster, and disappointment those were 
the authors of this African chapter. The Pioneer was to 
be turned over to the Navy. The Lady Nyassa had to be 
sold. He had no use for her now. Was anyone ever more 
stripped? he asked himself. 
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Yes, stripped, but not empty. In his heart burned a 
fierce resolve. He would go back to England and rouse 
the nation. The slave trade was the root of all the ills of 
Africa. The government must stop it The people must 
rise up against it A great continent and its population 
were in mortal danger. 

At the coast a British ship took the Lady Nyassa in 
tow. Gallantly she rode through a storm and reached 
Zanzibar safely. But there, where human beings were 
bought and sold in the market, Livingstone would not 
leave his boat Til never let her fall into the hands of 
slavers!" he said to himself. With that he resolved to 
take his ship across the Indian Ocean to Bombay and 
sell her to an English buyer. Three white helpers and a 
few natives were willing to go with him. One of them 
was Chuma, and David promised to place him in a mis- 
sion school in Bombay. 

Off they started in the tiny craft To save coal for 
the difficult job of getting into the Bombay harbor, they 
traveled most of the way under sail. Dreary days of calm 
were followed by storms. With charts before him, Liv- 
ingstone set the course. He taught the men how to man- 
age the rigging and took his turn at the wheel Twenty- 
five hundred miles he sailed over an unknown sea. And 
when at last the helmsman cried, "Land ahead!**, dan- 
gerous squalls threatened to drive the small ship upon 
the rocks. Down came the sails. The engines were 
started. Skillfully that peril was overcome. Then a fog 
settled over the water. 

Chuma looked at the calm face of his captain. 
"Bwana" he exclaimed, for he always called him master, 
"you not afraid?" 
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"No," replied Livingstone. Tve just seen a big rock 
which is here on the chart We re all right. We'll make 
the harbor soon/' 

So they did. Between bobbing craft large and small, 
the boat slipped into quiet water. Nobody hailed her. 
With the coolness of an old salt David had her tied up 
at a dock. 

Early next morning port officials came aboard the 
Lady Nyassa to examine her papers. Their surprise was 
like an explosion. "What, sir? You yourself brought this 
little launch across the Indian Ocean? And you are Dr. 
Livingstone the same man who crossed Africa from 
sea to sea?" 

From that moment all Bombay rang with the sen- 
sation. Crowds came to look at the mite of a boat that 
had dared that voyage. Livingstone was escorted to the 
Governor's palace to meet Sir Bartle Frere. Welcomed, 
feted, treated like royalty, the hero of Africa might have 
basked for months in an atmosphere of adulation. But 
he was eager to get to England. His children awaited him 
there. So did his duty, his duty to Africa. As soon as he 
had placed Chuma and another of his helpers in a school, 
he was ready to take the first British ship going west. In 
that short time he made a fast friend. Sir Bartle Frere 
begged to do anything he could to help him. 

On July 23, 1864, Livingstone reached London. 
There was no such welcome for him as he had had be- 
fore. Nothing was as it had been, for Mary was not 
there and now shadows dimmed his career. No longer 
was he simply the heroic explorer. He was the stern chal- 
lenger of England's conscience. 
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ONE August evening in 1865 the "Lion dW was 
crowded with diners. This tavern in Marseilles, 
said to have the best food in France, attracted travelers 
waiting for their ships to sail from the big port Over 
laughter and the clatter of dishes arose the jagged ca- 
dence of talk in many different languages. 

Before a small table at which sat one lonely figure 
a waiter paused to ask, "Caf6 9 monsieur?" 

Starting out of some deep revery, the man looked 
about as if surprised to discover where he was. Only 
when the question was impatiently repeated did he give 
the order. Then his keen hazel eyes went deliberately 
from one table to another. He seemed to be noting which 
group was Dutch, French, Spanish, or Scandinavian. 
Longest of all his attention rested on three men seated 
at the nearest table. They had been intent upon the meal, 
but were now relaxed over their wine and were exchang- 
ing impressions of their travels. The observer knew in a 
moment that these were English merchants from Bom- 
bay. 

The youngest member of the trio bent forward to 
say in a voice raised to carry above the hubbub: "You 
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know, I meant to find out at home what ever became of 
that African explorer we've read so much about David 
Livingstone. Where do you suppose the old fellow is 
now?" 

Before his companions could answer, they were 
aware of an abrupt movement from the adjacent table. 
The man who sat there was leaning toward the speaker. 
With an amused little smile, he said quietly, "Here I am." 

Three astounded faces turned to him in silence. 
Then the youngest man, who had grown quite red, 
jumped from his seat and bowed. "What a coincidence, 
sir! I meant no disrespect, I assure you. Would you do 
us the honor, Dr. Livingstone, of joining us for coffee?" 

David moved his chair to make a fourth with the 
strangers. They asked if he were on his way home or 
back to Africa. He replied that he had spent a year in 
England, working on a new book which described his 
explorations around Lake Nyassa. Now he was starting 
back to study the watershed in Central Africa. The proj- 
ect was undertaken tinder the joint authority of the gov- 
ernment and the Royal Geographical Society. He was 
going first to Bombay, then probably to the island of 
Zanzibar and on to the Rovuma River. 

"This time/' he said with relish, *Tm going to take 
a number of camels, mules, and donkeys into the coun- 
try. They might prove immune to the deadly tsetse fly. 
That would be important knowledge for the missions 
which, I trust, will soon be opened in Central Africa.'* 

Another question led him to speak of the slave trade 
and the wicked role Portugal was playing. One of his 
listeners said gravely: "Slavery must be driven from the 
globe. Sir Barde Frere has abolished it in upper India. 
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Now, thank Heaven, the United States has done the 
same thing on a grand scale-at the price of a terrible 
war." 

A look of deep sadness clouded Livingstone's face. 
Only a few months ago he had learned that his son Rob- 
ert, who had gone to America and joined the Northern 
Army, had been killed in die battle of Gettysburg. To 
cover any show of private grief he spoke of the tragic 
death of President Lincoln die previous April. 

"Never have I seen our nation more shocked," he 
said. "Lord Palmerston told me that the Queen, who 
was especially distressed, sent a personal note to Mrs. 
Lincoln." 

When David rose to take his leave, the four dinner 
companions said they looked forward to meeting on the 
ship bound for Bombay. 

Yet they were halfway across the Indian Ocean be- 
fore Livingstone sought out the merchants. He spent 
hours in his cabin writing letters, hours in a sheltered 
nook on deck making plans and reviewing his year in 
England. 

There had been deep shadows over those months. 
Ceaselessly he had missed Mary. The tragic news about 
Robert had been followed by the death, of David's 
mother. It was a joy, however, to become acquainted 
with his youngest daughter, Anna Mary, whom he called 
"Bonnie Lassie." And Agnes had helped him for months 
with his book. They had stayed with friends at their 
lovely place, Newstead Abbey, which had once been the 
home of stormy Lord Byron. 

That serene period of work ended in the whirl of 
departure. He made kst-minute speeches, attended a 
dinner of notables, and prepared for return to Africa. 
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It was hard to leave all that lie held dear. Yet he 
seemed to have no choice. Africa drew him irresistibly. 
Aside from the compelling interest in exploration, re- 
sponsibility to that land pressed upon him. Even if he- 
alone and unsupported could do nothing to stop the 
slave trade, he could at least know and report what was 
going on. Who else cared as he did? From churches in 
many parts of England where he had spoken came a 
warm response. But the government and general public 
seemed indifferent to his message. The Prince Consort, 
he had learned, was the one who had urged the recall 
of the Zambezi Expedition. Portuguese protests against 
Livingstone's activities had disturbed the Prince because 
he had relatives in the royal family of Portugal. Great 
Britain had no wish for trouble with that nation over 
Negro savages. The Foreign Office had given Living- 
stone strict orders to travel north of all African territory 
claimed by the Portuguese. It was this callousness to 
slavery which determined David to go back. The Afri- 
cans were his people and their sorrows were his sorrows. 

Sir Barde Frere seemed to appreciate that. The 
Governor's warm welcome at Bombay made up for offi- 
cial coldness at home. British citizens of the colony raised 
a thousand pounds for Livingstone's work This was as 
much as the Royal Geographical Society and the gov- 
ernment together had given, and the sum equaled the 
magnificent donation of Professor Young of Glasgow. 

At the school near Bombay he found Chuma and 
the other boy speaking and reading a little English. Both 
were eager to join his expedition. Twelve Indian youths 
were hired also to drive the camels and take care of 
them. 

Nothing was too much for the Governor and his 
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wife to do for their guest When Livingstone told them 
that Dr. John Kirk was looking for a government post, 
Sir Barde Frere immediately promised to see that he was 
appointed medical officer at Zanzibar. 

One day at the close of the year, the Governor 
brought David good news. "Doctor," he said happily, 
"I can help you reach Africa. Our government is present- 
ing a steamboat to the Sultan of Zanzibar and I can give 
free passage to you and your men." 

Leaving Bombay meant cutting the last personal 
ties. But David boarded the ship with eagerness. He was 
starting at kstl 

Zanzibar, covered with dove orchards and coconut 
groves, rose up out of the sea like an emerald. The white 
gleam of flat-roofed Arabian houses looked enchanting. 
But what the island actually offered was filth, disease, 
and slave markets where helpless people were sold like 
cattle. As swiftly as possible, Livingstone made his prep- 
arations. He bought pack animals six camels, thrift do- 
mesticated buffaloes, two mules, and four donkeys. He 
hired ten men from a near-by island. He arranged with 
the English Consul to have stores and mail sent up to 
Ujiji. This was the chief Arab trading town on the north- 
east shore of Tanganyika, the great lake discovered by 
Baker and Speke. Finally, he secured letters signed by 
the Sultan recommending 'him to Arab leaders. 

It was March in 1866 when he landed near the 
Rovuma River. Thick mango trees with twisted roots, 
swamps, and a jungle growth of thorny creepers made 
the start difficult But once on the trail David felt an 
upsurge of zest. He strode along with all the delight of 
that first trip to Kuruman twenty-four years before. It 
was good to be in sole command once more, with no 
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difficult personalities to demand attention. He wrote in 
his journal that marching, resting, and sleeping in the 
wide African spaces was die finest life in the world. 

Such happiness was doomed. Africa was a changed 
pkce. Nor could he count on the old loyalty from de- 
voted helpers. The Indians proved lazy, thieving, dis- 
obedient, and cruel. In a few weeks every beast of bur- 
den which had survived attack from the tsetse fly had 
been beaten and starved to death. In disgust Livingstone 
sent the Indians back to Bombay. But they had taught 
evil ways to the ten island men. They lied and stole. Sud- 
denly they deserted in a body. 

Not till four years later did David learn the conse- 
quences of that desertion. The leader, who wanted to 
be paid for his services, had to explain why he left 
Africa. Therefore he reported that Livingstone had been 
murdered by the head of a slave gang. When the news 
reached London it caused nations! mourning. But 
David's intimate friends, refusing to believe it, organized 
an expedition to find out the truth. In record time the 
search party reached the upper Shire River and learned 
that Livingstone had been seen in the region long after 
his reported murder. Then they hastened back with the 
joyous news. 

By that time Livingstone had been traveling more 
than a year and a half. He had mapped out the whole 
region from the coast to Lake Nyassa, had gone around 
the southern heel of the lake, crossed many rivers and a 
lofty mountain range, and finally discovered Lake Moero 
in the very middle of the continent. He decided the lake 
was part of a system of lakes and rivers some five hun- 
dred miles long. 

The vast importance of this exploration offset its 
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terrible difficulties. True, Livingstone found friendly 
people everywhere who were glad to see tam and to 
attend his religious services. Moreover, the Sultan's let- 
ters won co-operation from Arab merchants. But all 
around Lake Nyassa the country was so depopulated by 
skvers and the gardens were so ruined that food was 
dangerously scarce. The party almost starved. Hunger, 
exhaustion, and constant wet during the rains brought 
on David's old illnesses. Often he could not move for 
days. 

January 20, 1867, was the date of a major disaster, 
David was tramping along in the rain at the head 
of his column through a dense forest All at once he 
heard a voice calling in distress. A member of the rear 
guard panted up to him. "Btwzna, two* men have run 
away from us. Three hours ago they dropped back in 
the forest. I could not find them. They took the chest 
with medicines!" 

"The medicine chest!" gasped Livingstone. His 
heart seemed to drop out of his body. No quinine for 
fever, no remedy for dysentery, no disinfectant for blis- 
ters and wounds! He thought of Bishop Mackenzie's 
fate. "It is my death sentence," he muttered. Common- 
sense told him he ought to turn back immediately and 
hurry to Ujiji for his stores. But to do so meant waste of 
almost a year's travel toward the southwest Stubbornly 
he kept on his way. 

Illness, however, was unimportant compared to his 
suffering over the enslavement of the Africans. Early on 
his journey this anguish set in and never ceased there- 
after. In the wilderness near the Rovuma River, one day 
David was startled to see in the distance a lonely figure 
sitting under a tree. Soon he saw it was a woman tied 
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to the tree trunk. Chuma, running forward, called back, 
"Bwana, she is dead/* Unable to keep up with the other 
captives, the poor creature had been tied up to perish. 
All along that trail the party saw dying children chained 
together and many bodies of youths and women. 

Beyond Nyassa, Livingstone reached country dom- 
inated by powerful Arab traders. Since they and they 
alone could provide food and guides, he was obliged to 
associate with them. This was bad for every reason. Per- 
sonally kind as the head traders were, the slaves who 
worked for them hated to have an Englishman watch 
their transactions. Moreover, the tribesmen of the re- 
gion who feared the Arabs often looked with suspicion 
upon the white man. David's own price for Arab assist- 
ance was the constant sight of trading in human life. 

For a time he felt that the Arabs were not so brutal 
as the half-caste Portuguese around the Zambezi. Yet 
every night he was haunted by scenes of sorrow. One 
day he watched a little child of three clinging to the 
neck of his captured mother. Knowing well that she 
was to be torn from him, he was weeping bitterly. Such 
tears cut grooves in David's heart. 

After long explorations around Lake Moero, Liv- 
ingstone went south to find Lake Bangweulu. As he 
started, all but five of his men revolted and left him. Yet 
with Chuma, a faithful fellow named Susi, and three, 
other helpers he went on. The Arabs kindly aided him 
to reach his goal. This discovery of the large lake and 
the studies made around it added important data to 
knowledge of Central Africa's watershed. His notes on 
the climate and the birds and animals of the region 
proved invaluable to geographers. 

In that damp, boggy region David was stricken with 




pneumonia. Even when he could travel, every step was 
painful. He had turned north now to go up to Ujiji for 
his stores. The way led over swamps and rivers and he 
had to be carried over most of the fords. Yet he finally 
managed to reach the western shore of Lake Tangan- 
yika and was ferried by canoe over to UjijL In spite of 
its picturesque setting, the noisy town, filled with Arabs 
and swaggering coastal Negroes, seemed to David a 
meeting place of evil forces. When he took Chuma with 
him to look over his stores on the day of arrival he was 
sure of it 

**Chuma/* said he, "we are in a den of thieves/* 
The young man, kneeling before the big chest sent 
up from Zanzibar, looked up in horrified silence. It was 
half empty. Most of the doth and beads were gone. No 
medicines could be found. Only a few letters had been 
brought up from the coast. David heard, however, that 
Dr. Kirk was now established in Zanzibar, and he wrote 
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him at once about his plans. Day after day he prepared 
reports and got ready letters to friends and family. When 
he had finished forty-two pieces of mail, he offered a 
large payment to one Arab slave after another to take 
them to the coast But the Arabs were so afraid that 
Livingstone was reporting their dreadful deeds that it 
was difficult to find anybody to undertake the commis- 
sion. Even when he finally sent them off, it was with 
doubt of their ever reaching an English ship. 

As soon as he recovered from fever and digestive 
ills, David began planning his next move. This time he 
was going into the wild, unknown land west of Lake 
Tanganyika. There he felt certain of learning more 
about the sources of the Nile. The people in that dis- 
trict were said to be cannibals, and guides were afraid 
to enter it. Only in the wake of an Arab trading party, 
aimed for its first trip into the region, could he take the 
journey. With Chuma and Susi he started in July, 1869. 

At first David liked the people in this strange re- 
gion. They were very handsome especially the women. 
Noisy and curious, they were so amazed to see a white 
man that David hardly had an instant of privacy. Slaves 
in the Arab party were terrified to step out of camp for 
fear they would be killed and eaten. David pooh-poohed 
their fears and felt he could have made warm friends 
with these folk had he been alone. But little by little he 
found himself dreading their savagery. Among them was 
no tribal unity whatsoever. Let the people of one vil- 
lage have a grudge against those in another village and 
they would pillage and murder as if they were born 
enemies. From the ruthless trading party they learned 
new ways of cruelty. Unwillingly David was convinced 
that they did actually eat the flesh of the dead. 
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Months of travel westward gave Livingstone the 
opportunity to map out rivers, correct faulty old maps, 
and throw new light on geographical mysteries. Day by 
day he set down interesting details white ants at work 
on their six-foot-high castles, red-tailed parrots cocking 
inquisitive heads, lotus flowers floating on lakes, giant 
forest trees, enormously tall grasses in the clearings, 
banana trees near the villages. Elephants were numer- 
ous. One night near camp they caught a leopard. Here 
for the first time he watched small gorillas, called sokos, 
traveling from tree to tree. 

One morning a native came grinning to David's 
hut. "I bring you a gift from the forest," said he. 

With that he handed over a young female gorilla. 
She flung her arms around David's neck and uttered 
squeals of contentment. She wouldn't take a step un- 
less he held her little black hand and she loved to sleep 
curled up on his bed. He found her very diverting. 

For months David had been fighting illness. Finally 
he had to give up further travel west and remain at the 
village of Bambarre. He had been stricken with a dis- 
ease which was on the increase in Africa, ulcers of the 
feet. For eighty days he lay battling for his life. Even 
after his feet healed, he had to wait at Bambarre. For 
with only three of his own men to help him he could not 
manage travel. Some time before, he had written Dr. 
Kirk to send him ten men from Zanzibar. Word came at 
last that they were on their way. It was also reported 
that a terrible epidemic of cholera was raging from Zan- 
zibar west as far as Lake Tanganyika. 

In his lonely inactivity David found the horrors 
around him harder to bear than ever. One hot day an 
Arab conducting a slave gang through the village came 
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to fetch liim. "Three young men are dying, we know 
not why/' said he. "We have fed them weU and never 
struck them. Come, seel" 

David found the youths stretched out in the long 
grass and ferns beside the trail. Gently he questioned 
them. Each one put his hand on the region of the heart 
and said, "It hurts here/' David's examination revealed 
no physical cause for death. Later many times he saw 
little children dropping suddenly in the same way. He 
made up his mind what was wrong and wrote in his jour- 
nal, "Brokenheartedness is now the worst African dis- 
ease/' People torn from homes, free men made slaves, 
died of no otter cause than broken hearts. And the cure 
for this malady lay far away in the action of governments 
and the conscience of nations! David's only comfort was 
the Bible. While he waited in this hell on earth he read 
it through four times. 

At last the band of men hired for hi by Dr. Kirk 
arrived at the village. They brought with them only one 
letter. From it he learned the strange story of his re- 
ported murder and the rescue party sent out by friends. 
After telling Chuma and Susi die fade, he said, "If none 
of my letters reached England, people will again think 
me lost or dead/' 

With thes6 two old friends and his new carriers 
Livingstone started west for the great Lualaba River. 
What he wanted to determine was whether this huge 
stream four miles wide at some points might be con- 
nected with the Nile system or whether it was a branch 
of the Congo River crossing Africa westward to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Long before he reached the river he real- 
ized that the men sent from Zanzibar were unreliable. 
They plagued him for more pay, resisted orders, in- 
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suited the natives, and finally even threatened his life. 
It was a relief to meet the Arab traders again at the 
Lualaba. 

At once he went to the Arab leader, "Give me 
guides to replace these wretches," he begged, "and you 
can have all the stores Dr. Kirk has sent to UjijL I have 
much yet to discover in this region/* 

Politely the Arab said he would see what could be 
done. For weeks they all traveled together along the 
river. The head trader was kindness itself. He provided 
food for David and his men and, whenever David was 
ill, had the sick man carried in a litter. 

On that journey many touching tributes were of- 
fered Livingstone by the natives. They seemed to know 
he was different from the traders. "He is the good one," 
they said. "He takes no slaves." One little boy at whom 
he smiled remembered him all his life as the "white man 
with love in his eyes." Often a native would rush out of 
a hut, signal Tifan and cry, "Bolongol Bdhngor Itis 
meant "friendship/* 

David enjoyed the big markets held every ten miles 
along the Lualaba. By canoe several thousand people 
gathered to exchange wares. The pretty women had 
charge of sales and it was an occasion so merrv that woe, 
cruelty, and death seemed far away. 

Then came a day of horror. Some incident had 
caused three of the Arab's chief men to become enraged 
at the natives. One hot sultry morning at their camp 
near one of the market places David woke to the sound 
of guns. He shuddered to think of the murderous pun- 
ishment going on. Nevertheless, to his surprise, hundreds 
of tribesfolk came to market as if what happened to 
their kinsmen was of no concern to them. 
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Chattering gaily, the women began to arrange their 
baskets of fish, trays of copper bracelets and trinkets, 
piles of sweet potatoes, and bags of maize. As David 
stood watching, three Arab ringleaders of destruction 
stalked across the open space with guns in their hands. 
He looked anxiously around for their chief to protest 
this show of arms, but couldn't find him. 

Susi darted up to the Arabs and said, "Guns are not 
brought to market** 

Shrugging, they walked up to one woman and be- 
gan bargaining for a chicken. As everything seemed 
peaceful, David strolled back to his hut. All at once he 
halted. Gunfire! Running back, he found the market in 
wild confusion. The three Arabs were firing. Down at 
the river also came the flash and bark of guns. Leaving 
their wares, crowds were rushing pell-mell for their 
canoes. Desperately many plunged into the river. Some 
were shot at once. Some drowned in the strong current. 
David saw one black head after another disappear be- 
neath the water. 

Seizing his pistol, he rushed toward one of the mur- 
derers. But someone caught his arm and held it fast. It 
was the chief trader. "Do not get into this blood feud!** 
he cried. Then off the Arab dashed to the river and began 
trying to rescue the victims of his murderous subordi- 
nates. Pulling some twenty-one people into a big canoe, 
he brought them to safety. 

Turning away in horror, David saw the slave help- 
ers of the Arab troop looting the market. As he crossed 
the open space, a small crowd of youths and women ran 
after him crying, "Save us!" He took them all to his hut 
for protection. 

By that time the firing was coming from far away. 
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Evidently the murderers were wreaking vengeance on 
more villages. David hurried back to the Arab chief. 
But his furious protest over the outrage met a mere 
sympathetic shake of the head. The chief refused to dis- 
cuss any punishment of his men. Yet he admitted that 
nearly four hundred people had been killed at the 
market. 

When Susi and Chuma came that afternoon to Liv- 
ingstone's hut, they found him prostrated by shock. He 
said to them: "This settles it. We cannot travel with these 
murderers. We'll have to give up exploring further and 
go back to Ujiji, It's six hundred miles on foot, but well 
make it" 

The Arab chief was disturbed to learn of this plan. 
He begged David to take everything he needed for the 
journey. But Livingstone would only accept a little gun- 
powder and some beads which he paid for in cloth. 
Nevertheless, the Arab sent him two magnificent swords, 
two spears, and gifts of food. He also provided guides 
for the start of the journey. 

David was not surprised to find every village they 
approached deserted. The people fled in terror of all 
strangers. Rumor had it that this was an Arab party. 
That made Livingstone's own men afraid of native re- 
venge. As they passed along the narrow paths threading 
the impenetrable forest, they heard sounds and whispers 
which told them spies were watching them. Several 
times they evaded ambush. Then came a day when three 
times Livingstone barely escaped with his life. Spears, 
hurled from the jungle, missed him by inches. A great 
tree, sawed almost through, fell full length toward him 
and only a nimble leap saved him from being crushed. 
Bitter discouragement such as he had never known 
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fiDed his souL This was not his Africa. Slavery had 
changed its heart. 

By forced inarches they left the war-torn region. It 
was a relief to reach a safer country, but the strain had 
sapped Livingstone's strength. He could only write a 
line or two each day in his diary and was unable to take 
observations for latitude and longitude. Will power 
alone kept him pushing on. Three months passed. Then 
from the canoe he hired to cross Lake Tanganyika he 
beheld, nestling among the palm trees above the spar- 
kling blue waters, the dose-packed huts and houses of 
Ujiji 

Livingstone's arrival was shrilly acclaimed by naked 
little boys and staring women on the shore. Arab traders 
in white robes gathered to sound their good-luck greet- 
ing, "Balgherer He was escorted to a little house with 
a small porch in front Susi and Chuma brought his lug- 
gage and promised to see at once about the stores from 
Zanzibar. Thankfully he sank on the narrow cot. Here 
he could rest and get well again. He closed his eyes 
wearily. 

It was evening when he awakened. Susi and Chuma 
were coming in. The moment he saw their downcast 
faces, he steeled himself for bad news. "Again the thiev- 
ing, Bwanar they cried. "Few stores are left The wicked 
Arab who brought them has dressed his skves in your 
doth." 

David groaned. "And letters? Journals? Has noth- 
ing come?" 

Seeing their gloomy headshakes, he sank back to 
face the matter. Now truly he was destitute. Chuma and 
Susi would trust him for payment, and one of the decent 
Arabs would loan hrni something to live on. But it would 
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be months before fresh stores could be sent from Zanzi- 
bar and in the meantime he must subsist like a beggar. 
All at once it seemed that five years of living with thieves 
and murderers was a long, long time. If only he could 
talk to &. friend from civilization! 

Next day after breakfast, he conferred with his one 
Arab friend. Returning to his house, he sat wondering 
what on earth he was going to do. With half an ear he 
caught the sounds of some unusual stir in the village. 

Presently Susi ran in. "Caravan coining down the 
mountain, Ewanal" he cried. 

Even as he spoke the roll of drums and bang of 
guns announced an anival. Susi had dashed off again 
and David strolled out on the porch. Through the palm 
branches he saw crowds running and beyond them 
caught a glimpse of horses and an endless file of carriers 
loaded with bales and boxes. What merchant prince 
could this be? he wondered. Susi emerged from the 
crowd and shouted back, "An Englishman! I see him!** 
Away he sped again. 

A few moments later David observed a ta]I young 
man in sun helmet and immaculate clothes looming 
above the chattering crowd. Susi was beside the man, 
smiling, talking, pointing out his masters house. Behind 
them strode a giant Negro bearing proudly a big Amer- 
ican flag. At die porch step the stranger paused and 
snatched off his helmet. He had a boyish air of excited 
triumph. He looked as if he wanted to turn handsprings. 

Smiling shyly, he made an obvious effort to speak 
calmly. In a choked voice he asked, "Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume?" 

Wondering a little at this show of emotion, David 
held out his hand. "Yes. Welcome to Ujiji!" he said. 
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"I can hardly believe it!" returned the tall stranger. 
Convulsively he pressed the hand held out to him. "You 
see, sir/' he went on, still in that voice of suppressed ex- 
citement, "I have traveled thousands of miles to find you 
and well, I have found youl" 

"Find me?" echoed Livingstone in a puzzled tone. 

"Yes, Dr. Livingstone. I am an American news- 
paper man, Henry Morton Stanley. My editor, James 
Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, sent me out 
to Africa to find you if you were alive/' 

"An American editor? But why in the world?" 
David checked his astonishment sufficiently to wave his 
guest to a seat on the little porch. 

Young Stanley grinned. "Well, you see, Dr. Living- 
stone, you're rather famous, you know. And nothing has 
been heard from you for years. Mr. Bennett believed the 
American people and, indeed, the world, would be re- 
lieved to have news of you. I was in Paris when I got 
the assignment and I had to stop in Egypt a long time 
to report the big events there. But here I am at last/' 

David slowly shook his head. "It all seems incred- 
ible. Imagine all that trouble just for me. Hasn't this cost 
a great deal?" 

"Yes, Dr. Livingstone, some twenty thousand dol- 
lars. But it will be well worth it to my editor to have a 
story about you and your work." 

Both men became aware of Susi and Chuma mak- 
ing signs to them from a respectful distance. Gesturing 
toward the Negro porters, tibey told Stanley his men 
wanted to know where to put his goods. With Living- 
stone's permission the stuff was unloaded beside the 
little house. For an hour David and his two boys watched 
marvels of equipment stacked before them boxes and 
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tins of food, bales of goods, chests of clothes and medi- 
cine, kettles, cooking pots, tents, a tin bathtub, blankets, 
and pillows. 

Stanley waved a careless hand over the assorted 
heap. "Half of all I have is for you. You are to take any- 
thing you wish." 

"It's like magic/' murmured David weakly. "You are 
a good Samaritan, Mr. Stanley. I confess that this morn- 
ing I was at my wit's end. Yesterday when I arrived here 
I found my stores had been looted/' 

Now it was Stanley's turn to stare in astonishment. 
That the man he had sought for in the depths of Africa 
had arrived at Ujiji from the wilderness just the day be- 
fore him was nothing short of a miracle. Noting David's 
pallor and emaciation, he clapped his hands to call one 
of his servants and ordered luncheon prepared at once. 
Presently he and his companion were seated before a 
smoking hot meal with such delicacies on the side as jel- 
lies, crisp biscuits, smoked herring, and Dutch cheese. 
With happy eyes Chuma and Susi watched the relish 
with which their master ate. 

Until late into the night the two men talked. Living- 
stone's hungry questions drew from Stanley a summary 
of world events the invasion of France by Prussia, the 
election of General Grant as President of the United 
States, the laying of the Atlantic cable, changes in the 
English cabinet Stanley described in detail the mag- 
nificent ceremonies recently held in Egypt to celebrate 
the opening of the Suez CanaL He had had to report 
that great affair for the Herald before sailing to Zanzibar 
to prepare for his trip. 

Next day Livingstone was obliged to answer ques- 
tions. His tale of African exploration fascinated the 
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American. He listened with absorbed attention and his 
words of admiration for the various exploits were music 
to David's ears. Stanley's own brief travels had taught 
him about such difficulties as attacks of fever, villainous 
guides, delays and disappointments. Yet as he heard 
David describe his effort to solve geographical puzzles, 
he kept exclaiming, "What exciting, wonderful world" 
It wasn't long before he was saying that he thought some 
day he'd enter the exploring field himself. 

With that he proposed to hire boats and go to the 
far end of Lake Tanganyika. They could thus make cer- 
tain whether a river flowed out of it to the north to help 
form the Nile's headwaters. So luxurious were Stanley's 
equipment and service that David called the expedition 
a picnic. Nourished by good food, rested and eased in 
mind, Livingstone had already gained weight and 
strength. Every day on those blue waters surrounded 
by magnificent mountains was a joy. The trip added an 
important item to his research. Although rivers flowed 
into Tanganyika, none flowed from it. Unless by under- 
ground channels, it had no connection with the Nile 
water system. 

In surprised admiration Henry Stanley noted Liv- 
ingstone's treatment of the natives along the shores. 
"Nothing seems to shock you," he said; "not the multi- 
plicity of wives nor the horrid witch doctors nor the 
stupid superstitions and vile heathenism. You even re- 
ceive Allah's blessing from every dirty Arab who passes 
your door in Ujiji. Your saintlike tolerance is beyond 



me." 



By the time Stanley had to start back the two men 
had become trusting friends. From Ujiji they traveled 
together three hundred miles east to a big village mid- 
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way to the east coast There the American used all his 
eloquence trying to persuade Livingstone to go bade 
with him. But in vain. 

"No," he said. *1 cannot leave Africa yet I must 
finish these explorations. Within two years I can make 
a complete report. Even my daughter said in her last 
letter, 'Much as I wish you to come home, I would rather 
that you finished your work to your own satisfaction.* " 
With a chuckle David added, "You see, Mr. Stanley, 
she's a chip off the old block.** 

Livingstone handed over his sealed journals, maps, 
and reports, together with a stack of letters for his friend 
to take to England. He also wrote an article for tie 
New Yorfc Herald. Parting was hard for both. David 
pressed the young man's hand with the feeling that this 
was his last contact with the western world. 

Stanley left Livingstone on March 14, 1872. On 
May 2nd of that year citizens of New York opened their 
Herald to see in big headlines, "Livingstone Safe. The 
Great African Explorer Found." The news, wired half 
across the world, brought joy to millions of people in 
Bombay, France, England, and the United States. Stan- 
ley's complete story and Livingstone's article which fol- 
lowed later aroused such enthusiasm that the newspaper 
editor, James Gordon Bennett, gained international pres- 
tige. 

Meanwhile the hero of this journalistic scoop was 
impatiently waiting to return to the far wilderness. It was 
five months before the men and supplies sent up by 
Stanley arrived. This time his helpers were all excellent 
Among them was an educated Negro of fine character 
who had taken the name Jacob Wainright Chuma, 
urged on by Livingstone, had finally married. His wife 
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and the wives of a few other men joined the party. All 
set off in a happy mood. Every night the little company 
joined in David's open-air service. Never was travel more 
peaceful. 

Yet Livingstone was doomed. In the marshes around 
Lake Bangweulu fever and all its accompanying ills be- 
set him. By April, 1873, he could only travel a few hours 
a day. Soon he could not even sit his donkey and had 
to be carried on a bed swung on poles. By the time the 
party reached the village of Chief Chitambo, south of 
the lake, he was too ill to write in his journal, too faint 
to speak. His helpers were filled with alarm. 

On the night of April 30th, Chuma bent over the 
wasted form in his little hut He had placed water near 
the bed and given Livingstone his watch to wind. There 
was nothing more to do. Outside the hut, he said to the 
boy who acted as David's personal servant, "Watch 
Bwana and call me if anything is needed/* 

Long before dawn Chuma felt the boy shaking lr\im 
gently. "Come to Bwana" gasped the boy. "I know not 
if he is alive." 

Quickly Chuma aroused four others and together 
they tiptoed into the hut. Their leader was kneeling at 
his bedside, as if in prayer, with head buried in his 
clasped hands. When they softly spoke his name, there 
was no move or answer. Then one man touched his 
cheek and it was cold. There in the heart of Africa on 
a soft May Day morning David Livingstone had died. 

What happened then is one of tie great stories of 
the world. The company of Negroes consulted together, 
made a plan, and carried it out with a love that defied 
all obstacles. Livingstone's body must be taken to his 
own people. That was the decision. Effort, time, risk 
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what were these compared 
to the duty they owed their 
beloved master? 

Chitambo, the great 
chief, came with his people 
to pay his last respects. Guns 
were fired. Drums beat. 
Songs of mourning were 
loudly wailed. "You bury 
him here?" asked the chief 
of Chuma. "Oh, no/* came 
the firm reply. "Very big 
man. Cannot bury here.** 

But with instinctive 
poetry they buried there the 
heart that for thirty years 
had beaten for Africa. It lies beneath a fine mvula tree. 
Jacob Wainright read the burial service to the sorrowing 
group, and carved upon the tree a name and date. For 
fourteen days the company waited quietly while a kind 
of embalming of the wasted form took place under the 
African sun. Then, enclosing it in a cylinder of bark 
wrapped in sailcloth, they set out northwest for the 
coast across from Zanzibar. 

Nine months they walked the thousand-mile journey 
over flooded country, across hills, through forests. Added 
to the usual hardships and dangers of travel in the 
wilderness was a special risk. Superstitious fear of a dead 
body made it difficult, often impossible, to enter a village 
with their burden. News of Livingstone's death flew 
before the funeral cortege. It closed many a village to 
the weary company. But not always. For individuals 
everywhere, both chiefs and humble folk, came sorrow- 
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ing to greet the last passing of the white man who had 
told them of a loving God. 

In the country east of Lake Tanganyika the party 
heard news. From Engknd a rescue expedition had been 
sent out to find Livingstone. At a village halfway to the 
coast the two groups met. But to the English Army 
captain no surrender was made. He would have had 
Livingstone's grave dug then and there. But that was 
not the plan of Livingstone's men. And their pkn was 
carried out. On to the coast went the faithful bearers of 
that primitive coffin. Only to the officers of a cruiser 
which met them there would Chuma and Susi and Jacob 
Wainright resign their cherished burden. 

Watching the ship steam away, the heroes of the 
march said to one another, "Strange are the ways of 
white men." Without a word of thanks or praise, with 
no offer to take tihte party across to Zanzibar, the men in 
gold lace and brass buttons departed. When the Negroes 
did manage to reach the island, however, Jacob Wain- 
right was taken on to London by the members of the 
rescue expedition. Later Professor Young of Glasgow at 
his own expense sent for Chuma and Susi. Their testi- 
mony and knowledge vastly aided the preparation of 
Livingstone's last notes and journals for publication. 

At first when the ship from the east docked in Eng- 
land, the country seethed with questions. Was this story 
true? Did that curious bundle really contain the body of 
the famous explorer? The answer was swift. Complete 
identification was there in the false joint inserted in Liv- 
ingstone's left arm after the lion's attack in 1843. Then 
the nation gave itself to mourning and to bestowing 
honors upon the man whose name was known and loved 
from sea to sea. 
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Westminster Abbey, where celebrated men of Eng- 
land are buried, was David s resting place. Old friends 
bore his frail bones to the tomb. Henry M. Stanley was 
one of these, and Jacob Wainright, Captain Steele, John 
Kirk, and William Oswell were among them. 

On the monument are inscribed words from one of 
Livingstone's own letters. He had written it to the editor 
of the New York Herdd, begging America to help stamp 
out slavery in Africa. 



I can add in my loneliness is, may Heavens 
rich blessing come down on everyone American, Eng- 
lish or Turk who wiU help heal the open sore of the 
world." 

As an explorer this man of many parts was second 
to none. As student of plants, rock formations, insects, 
animals, and African tribal customs and characteristics, 
he made contributions to knowledge which pkced him 
in the front rank of scientists. His hand remade the map 
of Africa. In that vast blank section marked "Unex- 
plored" he traced lakes and mountains, waterfalls, 
rapids, and hundreds of rivers. Gigantic was such ac- 
complishment Yet his spirit escaped the boundaries of 
science. 

What great man's end has ever been so fitting as 
his? That kneeling body signified a whole life of prayer 
and consecration. Never did lonely death release more 
powerful impulse for humanity. His sufferings and dis- 
appointments, the impassioned outcry against the slave 
hunt echoing around the globe from his last journals, 
brought him his heart's desire. At kst the English nation 
was stirred to its depths. Swift deeds followed. Led by 
Dr. John Kirk, the government stamped out the slave 
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trade on die east coast of Central Africa, and after that 
it soon died out altogether. Merchants undertook to build 
roads and railroads for the development of legitimate 
trade. Mission stations began at once to spring up in a 
land freed at last from war and murder. 

Every step of this progress was inspired by the 
magic of a name. To this very day the heart of Africa 
thrills to the remembered lovingness of David Living- 
stone. 




